CANADA’S CHOICE 
By Julian Amery 


I 


HE second half of the last century witnessed the evolution of Canada 

from crown colony status to full nationhood within the Common- 
wealth. This development though not formally ratified until the 
Statute of Westminster, was in fact completed some years earlier by the 
part which the Canadian Government played in the conduct of the 
First World War and of the peace negotiations at Versailles. Canada 
has thus been a nation, in the full sense of the word, for more than a 
generation. 

The formative influences in the growth of Canada were of French 
and still more of British origin. In recent years, however, their gradual 
operation has been overtaken by the more dramatic influence of the 
United States, risen in a single generation from a power of the second 
tank to the summit of the world. American capital has supplied the 
greatest part of Canada’s investment. American exports have captured 
the lion’s share of the Canadian market ; and the influence of Washington, 
as of Wall Street, has been powerfully promoted by the bond of a common 
designation for their currency. In these circumstances ‘ the American 
way of life ’ has come to exercise a growing ascendancy in the commercial 
and social domain. To-day it already overshadows the older and perhaps 
still deeper rooted values of French and British inspiration. The visible 
signs of this development raise an inevitable question in the mind of an 
observer: does Canada’s destiny lie in continued independence within 
the Commonwealth ? or does it rather lie in some closer association with 
the American Union ? 

This is no new question. But hitherto, at each successive crisis in 
their history, Canadians have tended to answer it in a sense favourable 
to the British connection. Such was the answer of Sir John Macdonald 
and the founders of Canadian Confederation; of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
when, in 1897, he gave a unilateral tariff preference to British imports ; 
of the Canadian electors who in 1911 rejected this same Laurier’s Recipro- 
city treaty with the United States (and this despite the British Govern- 
ment’s refusal to reciprocate the Canadian preferences); of Sir Robert 
Borden when he led Canada into the First World War three years ahead 
of the United States; of R. B. Bennett to whose vigorous impulse the 
Ottawa Conference mainly owed its success ; of Mackenzie King, often 
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regarded as a pro-American but who declared war on Hitler only a few 
hours after Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

These examples show that, when confronted with a choice, Canada 
has consistently decided for the Commonwealth rather than the United 
States. In the last few years however the international scene has under- 
gone great changes. The centre of world power has shifted from London 
to Washington. The United Kingdom has become a debtor nation ; 
and a chronic unbalance afflicts the economic relations between the dollar 
and the non-dollar worlds. Over all looms the danger of a global and 
atomic war between the West and the Soviet Union. These things have 
naturally tended to strengthen the solidarity of the two North American 
nations. Will they, by the same token, weaken Canada’s association with 
the Commonwealth ? The choice, it must be remembered, is not one 
between black and white. The interests of the two English-speaking 
groups, the Commonwealth and the United States, are too closely 
connected for that. It is rather a question of priorities. Will Canada 
continue to incline to the British connection ? or will the revolutionary 
changes of the last few years lead her to put the American connection 
first ? 


II 


The most immediate manifestation of Canada’s underlying problem is 
economic. It has been brought to a head by the current crisis in sterling- 
dollar relations. It may thus be well to approach our subject from the 
economic side. The Canadian economy rests upon two main foundations. 
First is its primary production : wheat, timber, live stock, mixed farming, 
and minerals. Canada’s immense surplus in these raw materials is the 
sheet anchor of her people’s livelihood. Second is the industry of 
Eastern Canada, based very largely upon American capital, but built up 
behind the protection afforded by the Canadian tariff and the system of 
Imperial Preferences. 

The recent war gave a powerful new impulse to this industry, as it did 
to that of the United States ; and Canada now ranks among the first half 
dozen industrial powers in the world. It seems, moreover, that she may 
now be entering upon a still more dramatic phase of her economic 
expansion, the industrialisation of the Prairie. Coal and natural gas have 
for some time been found in considerable quantities in Alberta and 


Saskatchewan. Oil has now been struck near Edmonton; and the oil- | 


field there is said to be among the richest in the world. It is considered 
capable of supplying all Canada’s domestic requirements and still leaving 
a valuable surplus for export. Further north there are also important 
deposits of uranium, one of the raw materials of atomic energy. The 
Prairie Provinces thus possess the foundations of a great industry both 
for the present age and for the future when atomic power becomes 
industrially practicable. 

Judged by its resources and its wartime industrial achievement 
Canada might well become a great nation of over 30,000,000 people 
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within a generation. Such an expansion, however, will depend upon 
three factors. First the availability of capital ; second the development 
of a population which will provide both the labour force and the home 
market for industry; third the creation of a foreign trade which will 
enable Canada to buy those raw materials, capital goods, and luxuries 
which she does not herself produce. These three requirements are likely 
to exercise a powerful influence on Canada’s future political orientation. 
Accordingly they deserve consideration, each under its own head. 

Capital can be derived from three sources. Much of it can and will 
come from Canada itself. Under certain conditions which we will 
consider later, it should also be possible to renew British investment in 
Canada. But the main source of supply for some time to come will 
remain the United States. Two things will chiefly determine the avail- 
ability of United States capital. First, confidence in the Canadian political 
and financial systems ; second, the prospect of higher profits than those 
offered by investment in the United States themselves. The American 
investor will ask for ‘ liberal’ treatment and a stable currency. He will 
also no doubt exercise an important influence at Ottawa, and, in the 
nature of things, this will have political implications. It is by no means 
certain, however, that he will use it to press for an amalgamation of the 
Canadian and American economic systems. Certain types of investor, 
indeed, might welcome such a development. Hitherto, however, the 
greater part of American capital invested in Canada has been attracted 
there by the desire to benefit from the protection offered by the Canadian 
tariff in the Canadian market and by Imperial Preference in the markets 
of the Commonwealth and Empire. 

An outstanding example of this tendency is supplied by the U.S. 
motor car industry. In 1919 the British Government was persuaded 
to grant a 334 per cent. tariff preference to cars made in the Dominions. 
At the time this was no more than a gesture since none of them produced 
cats at all; but it soon led to momentous consequences. In order to 
benefit by the preference American motor manufacturers set up a new 
works at Windsor, Ontario, just across the border and almost within sight 
of the great motor factories of Detroit. The result has been good profits 
for the American investor, highly paid employment for Canadian 
managers and labour, and the creation of a Canadian motor-car industry 
which played a vital part in the recent war. The conclusion is that where 
the Canadian tariff and Imperial Preferences are concerned many American 
investors are plus royaliste que le roi. 

If capital is to come chiefly from the United States, population must 
come for the greater part from the Old World. Some of the immigrants 
will make their own way across as in the past. The growth, however, of 
testrictions, the expense of transatlantic travel, and the strength of trade- 
union prejudices all suggest that the immigration of the future will be a 
planned immigration rather than a spontaneous movement. In Canada 
the Dominion and the provincial governments are already promoting 
such planned immigration. Its success will depend first and foremost 
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upon the opportunities offered to the would-be settlers. This must be 
the major consideration, but, plainly, the closer the connection between 
Canada and Britain the more smoothly the plans will proceed. The 
United Kingdom Government would be more inclined to make facilities 
available especially where exchange restrictions are concerned, and 
the sentimental attraction to the settlers themselves would be much 
greater. At present the Canadian authorities favour immigration 
from Britain and to a lesser extent from France and northern Europe. 


They are anxious to preserve the British character of the Canadian nation, | 


and to avoid the dangers of the American ‘ melting pot.’ This in itself 
suggests that Canada still continues to put the British connection first. 
Capital and settlers are essential to the development of Canada, but 
neither will be attracted there unless the prospects of trade are good. 
Like Britain, but unlike the United States, Canada can never be self- 


sufficient. Her economy is fundamentally unbalanced. On the one hand | 


her primary production is far in excess of her domestic needs. On the 
other she has no tropical or sub-tropical resources :—no cotton, no jute, 
no ground-nuts, no cane sugar, no rubber, and no citrus fruit. It is 
already essential to her present standard of living, and still more to her 
future development, that she should match her essentially northern 
products with the resources of warmer climates. She must trade to live, 

Canada is well situated by geography for foreign trade. Her chief 
centres of production are within easy reach, overland or overlake, of 
the chief centres of American production and consumption. At first sight 
therefore a southward course might be regarded as the most natural for 
her trade. The United States with Alaska, however, is rich in precisely 
the same resources as Canada, a fact which naturally tends to limit the 
American demand for Canadian products. This, however, is not in itself 
a serious obstacle to Canadian development ; for Canada is at least equally 
well situated for overseas as for overland trade. The St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and Hudson’s Bay already bring cheap water transport to the 
edge of the Prairie. Moreover once the projected St. Lawrence waterway 
has been completed, and the use of radar against fog and icebergs de- 
veloped in Hudson’s Straits, it should be possible to bring ocean-going 
transports to within a few hundred miles of Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

Just as Canada’s deep inlets favour sea trade, so her far-flung bound- 
aties favour her commercial aviation. Looked at on the globe, Canada 
sprawls out across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, as it were overhanging 
the United States. Newfoundland is 1,500 miles nearer to England than 
New York. The Maritime Provinces are just as near to the West Indies 
or to West Africa. On the other side of the Continent, Vancouver is 
several thousand miles nearer to Japan or Hongkong than is San Francisco. 
These are factors which will count increasingly as we approach the era of 
heavy airborne freights. 

Hitherto Canada has pursued a triangular pattern of trade. She has 
sold the greater part of her exports to Britain and Western Europe. She 
has bought the greater part of her imports from the United States. In 
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the past she relied on trade between the United States on the one hand and 
Britain and Western Europe on the other to make up the third leg of the 
triangle. So long as there was a general convertibility of currencies this 
pattern had many advantages. But convertibility has ceased ; its early 
resumption is most unlikely ; and Canada is now faced with a serious 
deficit in her balance of payments with the United States. She has her 
own dollar gap. What then is Canada to do ? 

One solution would be for Canada to enter the American Customs 
Union. Such a development, however gradual, must have drastic 
consequences. Those industries which could compete without the 
protection of the Canadian tariff would expand their markets. The 
great majority, however, would shrink or break up in the face of American 
competition while their labour forces went south in search of work. Nor 
would there be much inducement to American capital or labour to 
industrialise the harsh climate of the Prairie. ‘The ten Canadian provinces 
would remain essentially primary producers. Alberta oil would not 
service Prairie industry. It would be piped south to Chicago to expand 
existing industries and find work for the mammoth population of the 
States. Economic power would remain where it.is; and, with the 
growth of centralised economic planning, Ottawa would become a 
political subsidiary of Washington. It is arguable that once the prelimi- 
nary dislocation had been adjusted the Canadian people would not suffer 
and might even benefit from the change. But it would be the end of all 
dreams of a great Canadian nation. Canada would have become an 
appendage of the United States. 

The natural alternative solution to her dollar deficit would be for 
Canada to buy less from the United States and more from Britain, the 
sterling area, and Western Europe. Canadians accept the logic of this 
course, but raise three weighty objections to it. First, that our prices are 
too high. Second, that in any foreseeable future they would always sell 
more to us than they buy from us. Third, that they would thus be left 
with inconvertible sterling balances. It is undoubtedly true that the 
price of certain British consumer goods in Canada is not competitive 
with similar American goods. How far this situation will be corrected 
by the recent devaluation of the pound is not yet certain ; but, clearly, 
some measure of reduction in British costs is essential to any closer 
economic co-operation between Britain and Canada. Not, indeed, that 
costs are the only cause of Canadian complaint. British capital equipment 
is, in many cases, cheaper than American, but American deliveries are 
said to be quicker and the pressure of American salesmanship more 
effective than our own. Canadian business has grown accustomed to 
American techniques, and strong counter-measures will be necessary if 
its attitude is to be changed. 

That Canada would accumulate considerable sterling balances from 
increased trade with Britain is undeniable. Within limits, however, such 
balances might prove most valuable to her. A part might be lent, by the 
Canadian Government, say to the C.P.R., to build new liners on the 
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Clyde or at Belfast. Another part might be used to bring whole British 
industries with their equipment and personnel to Canada. But for the 
long run the most promising course would be for Canadian firms to 
invest the bulk of the sterling balances in tropical Africa, in the West 
Indies, or for the development of the Pacific Colonies. Canadians are 
still unused to the idea of coming into partnership with us for the develop- 
ment of the Tropical Empire. Yet this would seem to be their great 
opportunity. There is, for instance, no reason why they should not join 
us in an improved Ground-nut Scheme, or why they should not share in 
the exploitation of African mineral wealth or the expansion of the West 
Indian sugar acreage. Such investment would soon produce new sources 
of raw materials for Canadian industry and new markets for its products, 
It would make Canada less dependent upon the United States and would 
open to her a new era of economic expansion. It is perhaps only by the 
pursuit of an Imperial policy that a nation which possesses nothing but 
northern resources can achieve its full development. 

To increase the flow of trade between Canada and Britain the 
Canadian Government would have, no doubt, to restrict American 
imports still further. One way of doing this—and for other reasons it 
might be the most satisfactory—would be to tie the Canadian dollar to 
sterling, at the present rate or at whatever rate suited Canada best, 
Canada would thus be enabled to obtain a considerable share of the 
investment which is still flowing froma this country to other parts of the 


sterling area. American equity capital would be attracted by the oppor- | 


tunities of an expanding trade with the sterling and West European 
countries. British immigrants would be encouraged by the knowledge 
that they could take their capital with them. The United Kingdom, 
instead of cutting Canadian purchases to the bone, would buy every 
ounce that she could from Canada, just as she is now doing from 
Australia. Canada in return would gain an ever-growing share in the 
resources of the Colonial Empire. Not least important, by adhering to 
sterling she would also be cushioned off from the worst effects of any 
future American depression. 

The advantages of so bold a step to the Commonwealth are plain. It 
might also be of solid benefit to the whole world. .'The economic crisis of 


to-day is a crisis of unbalance between the dollar and the non-dollar | 


groups. Canada, indeed, represents little more than 10 per cent. of the 
dollar world’s productive power. She supplies, however, more than 
so per cent. of the United Kingdom’s total dollar imports.1 If Canada 
were to transfer her weight from the dollar to the non-dollar side of the 
fence, the dollar-gap would be reduced to more sizeable proportions. 
Such a reduction, indeed, would be even greater than the figures suggest. 
The accession of Canada’s productive power to sterling would enable us 
to reduce our dollar purchases still further, while Canada would reduce 
her own dollar gap by buying more from the sterling area and from 
Europe. It is even possible that successful Canadian investment in the 
2 1948. Canadian exports to U.K. 172,000,000. U.S. exports to U.K. 160,000,000. 
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Colonies would tempt American capital to follow suit, either directly or 
through Canadian companies. ‘Together these results of Canadian 
adherence to sterling might reduce the present gap to a point where the 
dollar and the non-dollar world would be nearly in balance. Converti- 
bility might then be in sight once more. 

Canada’s economic alternative is plain enough. On the one hand is 
the policy of amalgamation with the American economic system. In 
spite of some initial dislocation this should mean security to the individual 
Canadian. It would, however, mean the end of Canadian national 
independence and of the dream of a great Canadian nation. On the other 
hand is the policy of adherence to sterling. This is a frankly expansionist 
and by implication imperialist course. It is not without risk since the 
whole future of sterling and indeed of the British Colonial Empire is in 
question. If successful, however, it should attract capital and settlers and 
make Canada one of the great nations of the world. It is a choice between 
security and opportunity ; between short-term individualism and long- 
term nationalism. 


Il 


Canada’s political alternative is merely another manifestation of this 
underlying issue. Amalgamation with the United States no doubt offers 
the maximum of military security at the minimum cost in the atomic age. 
But the American Constitution is rigid. In theory Canada could join the 
United States to-morrow. Her ten provinces would become ten states 
of the Union; but Canada as Canada would cease to exist. Her ancient 
connection with Britain and the Commonwealth would be routed through 
Washington. Her dreams of future greatness would be absorbed into 
the aspirations of a greater American Union. 

The truth is that Canada has become a nation thanks to the protective 
framework of the Commonwealth. In an age when small states are 
becoming increasingly dependent on great empires, continued association 
with the Commonwealth is the best guarantee that Canada’s national 
independence will be preserved ; for the Commonwealth is by definition 
an association of free nations. Within its framework Canada can continue 
to grow until perhaps the headship of the Commonwealth passes from 
London to Ottawa. Meanwhile this partnership has a further important 
advantage. The Commonwealth constitution is flexible in the extreme. 
As a member of it Canada can entertain special relations with the United 
States such as no ten states of the American federation could have with the 
outside world. 


Here again the issue is between the immediate security of the existing 
Canadian community and the development of the Canadian nation as 
a nation. The choice will depend upon the strength of Canadian 
nationalism in relation to the pull of sectional interest and the tremendous 
pressure of external circumstances. 

Powerful influences are at work to draw Canada into the American 
orbit. The strongest of these, perhaps, is the ideological influence which 
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Washington exercises at Ottawa. The disciples of Mr. Cordell Hull hold 
to a conception of multilateral, non-discriminatory, world free trade with 
almost fanatical fervour. They have made many converts among officials 
at Ottawa. One result of these conversions has been to create a current 
of antagonism to any policies tending however mildly to strengthen the 
economic unity of the British Commonwealth. Imperial Preference, for 
instance, is stili considered by some elements in Washington as a heresy. 
It may be that the economic resolution passed by the European Assembly 
at Strasbourg may lead Americans to take a less rigid view of Preferences, 
If they accept the idea of European Preferences they cannot easily reject 
the idea of Imperial Preferences. Nevertheless we must expect that their 
resistance to the expansion of that system will be most stubborn and 
prolonged where it affects their northern neighbour Canada. 

Almost as important as the influence of Washington is the close 
connection which exists between so many professional and cuiiural 
associations on both sides of the border. Canadian labour is organised 
by the two great American trade-union networks, the A.F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. In the same way the Canadian middle classes sympathise more 
readily with American than with current British ideologies. There is no 
doubt that fear and dislike of Socialism is one of the factors which makes 
Canadian business men hesitate to work more closely with Britain. In 
particular, considerable bitterness has been caused by the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to sell to Soviet satellites equipment which was needed in 
Canada, and which would have enabled Britain to buy more Canadian 
food. To these considerations must be added a general uncertainty as 
to the future of the Commonwealth. Will the responsibilities of member- 
ship outweigh its advantages in the years that lie ahead ? 

These factors attracting Canada to the United States are powerful ; 
but close enquiry suggests that they are not deep-rooted. Canadian 
business is strongly nationalist and in certain sections already potentially 
imperialist. It still doubts its power to compete in the open with the 
American producers, and remains in its great majority protectionist and 
strong for Imperial Preference. 

The wheat farmers attach no less importance than does industry to 


trade with Britain and Western Europe. They depend upon it for their | 


livelihood. The same is broadly true of the mixed farmers in Ontario 
and Quebec, though some bitterness has been caused among them by the 


British Government’s decision, some months ago, to cancel those | 


Canadian food contracts which concerned them most. 

Mote important, perhaps, than the influence of economic interests is 
the strength of national and Commonwealth sentiment. Its stronghold 
is still Ontario, where the tradition of the United Empire Loyalists 
remains a powerful force working for the British connection. Scarcely less 
favourable to that connection, if for more negative reasons, is Quebec. 
In the last few years the attitude of the French Canadians has undergone a 


revolution. Fear of ‘ Downing Street control’ has been replaced by fear | 


of ‘ Washington influence.’ In the same way the isolationism, which 
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made many of them luke-warm in their support of the war against Hitler, 
has been profoundly modified. The Catholic Church has opened their 
eyes to the Communist danger, and there is perhaps no portion of Canada 
which is more awake to the need for strengthening western security. 
These things have made them among the staunchest supporters of 
continued association with the Commonwealth. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the racial gulf in 
Canada, far from being widened by the war as so many predicted, has 
been greatly reduced. This was demonstrated by the course of the recent 
general election. On the Conservative side Mr. Drew concluded an 
electoral pact with Quebec’s ultra-nationalist premier, Mr. du Plessis. On 
the Liberal side Mr. Saint Laurent, a French-Canadian from Quebec, 
catried a majority of Imperialist Ontario. Both the great parties in the 
State had transcended the barrier of race. 


IV 


‘ In war,’ Napoleon once said, ‘ it is not men, but the man who counts.’ 
So it is with politics. In the present crisis of Canada’s affairs much will 
depend upon the attitude of her Prime Minister, Mr. Saint Laurent. His 
party, the Canadian Liberal party, has no doubt tended traditionally to 
an American orientation. But we should not forget that it was Canada’s 
last French Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, also a Liberal, who first 
introduced unilateral Imperial Preferences, six years before Joseph 
Chamberlain raised the banner of Tariff Reform. With the support 
of an overwhelming parliamentary majority Mr. Saint Laurent is in a 
strong position to pursue independent policies. It is still too early to say 
what these will be, but his first steps have certainly been encouraging for 
the Commonwealth. His pioneer work on behalf of the Atlantic Pact 
shows a clear appreciation of the importance of Britain and Western 
Europe to Canada. More recently his decision to devalue the Canadian 
dollar by 10 per cent. brings Canada a third of the way towards association 
with sterling. This last is an important step ; and it is now our respon- 
sibility to provide further encouragement. 

One last word. The security of the two great English-speaking 
groups, the Commonwealth and the United States, depends upon their 
close co-operation. So, indeed, does the cause of freedom everywhere. 
This co-operation is already far advanced and in the nature of things will 
proceed much further. On this all are agreed. One question only 
remains in doubt. Will it be a co-operation between equals ? or will the 
Commonwealth be dominated by the United States? This problem may 
not—perhaps should not—be quickly settled, but the final answer will 
depend in large measure upon Canada. No one can predict with certainty 
which of her two alternatives Canada will adopt. My own conclusion, 
however—for what it is worth—is this : Canadian nationalism is already 
too strong to accept an amalgamation with the United States. In the 
future, therefore, as in the past, Canada will continue to put the British 
connection first: provided always that we play our part. 








AMERICAN ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
BRITAIN 


By George Gallup 


TATEMENTS made about foreign affairs by some of the most 

influential members of Congress and some of the most vocal American 
newspapers are quite often not true reflections of what the people of the 
United States actually think. Especially is this true with respect to 
comments about Britain in recent months. There is constant danger 
that British political leaders and public will attribute more importance to 
anti-British attacks here in America than they deserve, and draw un- 
warranted conclusions from them about the American state of mind. 

In terms of public attitudes the situation to-day is not unlike that of 
1939-41. The clamor of isolationist leaders in Congress and elsewhere 
misled some people into thinking that the American public was against 
sending aid to Britainand France. To the average Britisher the American 
scene in those days must indeed have been a bundle of puzzling contra- 
dictions. But the attitude of the majority of American voters, whose 
views eventually prevailed, was clearly delineated at the time by a series 
of public opinion surveys which established the fact that public opinion 
was considerably ahead of legislative action. For example, our inter- 
viewers who talk to a representative cross-section of the voting popula- 
tion, were finding as early as March, 1939, that the majority of American 
voters wanted the embargo provisions of the Neutrality Act lifted so as 
to permit shipment of arms and war materials to Britain and France. 
(Congress lifted the embargo nine months later—after Hitler had invaded 
Poland.) Many months before President Roosevelt proposed and 
Congress adopted the Lend-lease Act, an act which has been hailed as one 
of the turning points in the war, a substantial majority of American 
voters had expressed themselves in favour of greater aid to Britain. The 
Roosevelt-Churchill agreement for the exchange of destroyers for military 
bases, an agreement which many feared would antagonise the neutrality- 
loving American public, was appzoved overwhelmingly by voters 
questioned at the time. In short, the true attitude of the people was 
poorly reflected in the position taken by vociferous and outspoken groups 
who were anti-British, anti-interventionist and anti-war. Americans 
naturally hoped that England and France could take care of themselves 
in the war against Hitler, but the American people were quite willing to 
go to war to keep England from falling. More than two-thirds of all 
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persons questioned by our interviewers in 1941 said that America’s future 
depended on Britain winning the war. 

The bond of sympathy and friendship, the ‘ blood brotherhood,’ 
which the American people have always felt for the British is strong as 
ever to-day. When our interviewers have asked voters to name their 
favourite foreign country, Britain has always led the voting by a wide 
margin. It is not surprising therefore to find American thinking to-day 
based on the concept that it is essential for American security to keep 
Britain strong. In fact America’s foreign policy has been predicated for 
many generations on the concept of a powerful Britain to protect our 
Atlantic flank. In September, 1949, when a cross-section of the 
American voting public was asked to express its views on the question, 
‘Do you think it makes much difference or only a little difference to the 
United States whether England continues to be a strong world power ?’ 
the people voted, by a ratio of 2 to 1, that it is of vital importance to have 
a strong Britain. 

But while the feeling of kinship is strong, and while the American 
people want Britain to continue in her place as a world power, never- 
theless it is extremely important for British leaders and public to under- 
stand the American attitude toward economic and financial help. 

One of the most difficult things for a European to realise is the utter 
indifference of the average American toward the whole subject of foreign 
trade. Englishmen and Europeans to whom the export-import business 
is a subject of almost daily conversation can hardly conceive of the 
naiveté and ignorance of Americans on that subject. When the average 
American thinks about the matter at all (which is not often), he tends to 
think only in terms of exports. To him the words ‘ foreign trade’ 
mean se//ing goods to other countries. He has no comprehension of the 
reciprocal nature of foreign trade, of the need for buying as well as 
selling, importing as well as exporting. Such terms as ‘ unfavourable 
balance of trade’ or ‘ export-import ratio’ would be as meaningless to 
him as something written in Greek. And he is unfamiliar not merely 
with the terms and phrases as such, but with the principles involved. It 
may come as a shock to the trade-minded Britisher to learn that, after 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade agreement programme 
had been in effect for more than ten years, only one American voter in every 
ten had any idea what the reciprocal trade programme was. ‘This is 
symptomatic of the general lack of comprehension and lack of interest 
in the whole field of foreign trade. 

In seeking American aid, the British may find this ignorance of the 
a, b, c’s of foreign trade a major obstacle. To put forward the British 
case for American help on the basis of the necessities of trade, or economic 
need generally, is to put forward the case least likely to be effective and 
least likely to arouse the interest of the American people. The average 
American simply does not understand enough about trade in general or 
about British economics in particular. When Englishmen plead a 
shortage of dollars, the picture evoked in the minds of Americans is one 
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of loading the S.S. Queen Mary with American dollars and sending her 
off to Southampton. 

Of course the economic aspects of Britain’s present difficulties are 
well-known to a small but important segment of well-informed Americans, 
But if the British appeal to the American public as a whole is pitched 
mainly on economics it will almost certainly fail to arouse or convince. 
The fact that President Truman has taken so forthright a position in 
favour of aid to Britain does not carry quite the same weight with Ameri- 
can voters that a similar statement might carry in Britain if uttered by the 
head of the ruling party. Party discipline in America is far less efficient 
than in England. Winning over certain key men in the government is 
of course immensely helpful, but ultimately the British case will succeed 
or fail to the extent that it wins favour at the bar of American public 
opinion, before which all members of Congress must stand. 

Britain has a strong case. To be effective with the American public, 
that case should put little emphasis on ‘ dollar shortages,’ ‘ trade balances ’ 
and the like. Instead it should be designed to take advantage of more 
deeply rooted sentiments which have been revealed many times in public 
opinion surveys. ‘These sentiments are: first, that we feel a firm bond 
with Britain, both historically and as the result of experiences shared in 
the recent war ; second, that we want to see Britain remain a strong world 
power because she is important to us strategically, as two world wars 
have proved ; third, that since Americans hate communism and oppose 
Russia, a strong and friendly Britain is, from the American point of view, 
one of the best bulwarks against Russian influence in Europe. 

Fear of Russia acts as a powerful motive to stir American action. 
For example, Americans willingly approved the expenditure of vast sums 
of money under the Marshall Plan, not so much because the plan promised 
to improve the economic position of the European countries involved as 


because it promised to stop the Russians. Similarly, public approval of | 


the large sums appropriated under the North Atlantic Security Pact stems 
from the belief that the member nations are important to us strategically 
in the struggle with Russia. 

The devaluation of the pound has focused a great deal of attention in 
America on Britain’s economic situation. This is all to the good, in so 
far as educating the American public is concerned. But it would be 
unfortunate from the British point of view if this resulted in too much 
emphasis on that aspect of that particular British case and too little on the 
much more stirring appeals that are possible. 

The American people have turned away from the path of political 
isolationism and they show no signs of wanting to return to it. The 
old policy of keeping aloof from Europe and avoiding ‘ entangling 
alliances ’ has long since fallen into popular disfavour and been discarded, 
But a fact often overlooked is that economic isolationism is still a powerful 
force in America. The American people have by no means travelled as 
far down the road of economic co-operation with Europe as they have 
down the road of political co-operation. This again is due in part to the 
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notion that foreign trade means selling, not buying. They see good 
reason for our close association with Europe through the United Nations, 
the Atlantic Pact and other forms of political co-operation. But when 
the subject of close economic co-operation with foreign powers is 
broached, it runs headlong into a barrier of suspicion and ignorance. 
This is but another reason why the British case for help and for better 
trade relations with America is likely to be most effective if based on 
something other than economic arguments. 








THE AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL 
By Dunstan Skilbeck 


S Lord Bledisloe has recently pointed out in an extraordinarily 
Geen and critical letter to The Times, British Agriculture is still 
suffering from the years the locust has eaten, from the long years of 
neglect when it was the cinderella of the politician and little or nothing 
could be done to recapitalise it. To-day the situation is almost startlingly 
different : not only the exigencies of a partially isolated wartime economy 
but, more recently, a realisation of the fundamental change through which 
our whole national economy is passing, have brought into considerable 
prominence the importance and vital nature of our agricultural industry. 
To those of us who have been closely connected with the industry for 
many yeats it is at least gratifying to find that its problems are so freely 
and critically discussed; that there is such grave concern over the 
necessity for increasing not only the gross amount of food which must 
be produced in this country but also the efficiency with which it is 
produced. Criticism comes almost as much from within the industry 
itself as it does from sources external to it and it is certainly no easy task 
to attempt to assay either the validity of the criticism offered nor the 
efficacy of the innumerable remedial measures propounded. A courageous 
and outspoken criticism of the present state of British Agriculture put 
forward at the recent meeting of the British Association, has stimulated 
a great deal of discussion and some acrimonious argument, but it has at 
least become increasingly clear and accepted that the fullest use of our 
agricultural potential is not yet being realised. 

Before the war it was calculated that we produced about a third of our 
food supplies: we are now producing probably some 4o per cent. and 
it is planned to produce 50 per cent. by 1951. This increase in production 
has; of course, been achieved in part by means of greater technical 
efficiency and, in part, by altering the system of agricultural production. 
For instance, it has been in part achieved by reducing the output of wheat 
in favour of an increased area of crops grown for direct human consump- 
tion. However, in spite of all the experience gained during the war in 
organising a food production campaign on a national scale and in spite 
of the very considerable technical advances which have been made there 
are already signs that the industry is slipping back and serious doubts 
have been expressed concerning the possibility of achieving the 1951 
targets. Not only those who are in close touch both with agricultural 
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research and with practical agriculture but all those who have read the 
reports of the speech of the President of the British Association, Sir John 
Russell, cannot fail to be impressed by the unrealised potential which 
remains to be harnessed. And yet, despite the admitted achievements of 
the leaders of the farming community (who are second to none in their 
ability to make the fullest use of their resources) there is still much land 
which is under-farmed. Furthermore, since the war, land is already 
tending to go back to grass, too often inefficiently managed, and there 
can be little cause for complacency when some 60 per cent. of our land 
is still categorised as Rough Grazings. 

It has been suggested that the incentives to efficient production are 
inadequate but the existence of two diametrically opposed schools of 
thought tend to add to the confusion. There are those who hold that by 
increasing the farmers’ selling prices, the additional production required 
will be called forth with far less control than is exercised to-day : and, 
conversely those who hold that even at the existing guaranteed prices 
(and high rates of taxation) there is little inducement to further effort 
but rather a tendency for complacency amongst too high a proportion of 
the farming community. From a national point of view it is obviously 
of prime importance to achieve the preconceived target of food production 
without any avoidable raising of prices subject, of course, to the proviso 
that the target is not achieved at the expense of capital reserves in the 
shape of reduction of fertility or any longer term depredation of reserves. 
There would, then, appear to be more to be gained by examining the 
possibilities of further incentives, other than by the more costly, and 
possibly less efficient, method of further selling price stimuli. But before 
so doing it is necessary briefly to examine the degree to which the fullest 
use is being made of the technological advances referred to above. 
Failure to make reasonably adequate use—one can postulate no more— 
of the already existing knowledge of technique and craftsmanship must 
derive from ignorance of its existence or incapacity to employ it for some 
possibly justifiable reason. Assuming better knowledge of the techniques 
and capacity to use them non-employment of them can only derive from 
the fact that there is inadequate economic incentive to make use of the 
knowledge available. 

The recent advances which have been made, and are actively in the 
process of being made, in agricultural technique are too numerous to 
attempt to discuss in any detail. It is rather the negative aspect of the 
problem which is of such great importance. For instance, if the national 
dairying industry be examined, it will be found that the average yield per 
cow is rather less than 550 gallons per lactation compared with about 
7oo gallons in Denmark and more in the Netherlands. International 
comparisons of this nature are possibly of limited value, but it may be 
observed that it has been estimated that upwards of a million of our 
dairy cows are suffering from an infective disease of the udder (Mastitis) 
which penicillin has rendered largely controllable. This represents a loss 
of twelve pints of milk and } lb. of butter every month to each family 
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unit in the country. The losses resulting from cattle disease in general 
has been estimated to amount to £50 million annually ; nothing approach- 
ing all of this is yet avoidable but it is at least an indication that we are, 
as yet, unable to make anything like full use of our existing knowledge. 
Possibly some of the most outstanding advances which have been made 
are in the realm of grassland husbandry : the introduction of improved 
strains of indigenous grasses and clovers, improved techniques in pasture 
establishment and management and further understanding of the avoidable 
losses which recur in the storage of grass for winter use, have virtually 
revolutionised our whole concept. The use of the ley, as opposed to the 
permanent pasture, has shown the very remarkable potentialities which 
are possible by the use of this technique. The old saying that ‘ to break 
a pasture makes a man: to make a pasture breaks a man’ has no longer 
any element of truth. Rather is it true to say that full potential of land 
under grass can only be realised if it is treated as part of the tillage area 
of the farm. Yet in spite of this remarkable advance in knowledge and 
technique, far too high a proportion of our land still remains under 
permanent pasture, releasing only a small proportion of its potential 
and inhibiting the efficient turnover of fertility reserves. Even to the 
modestly expert eye, almost any district will reveal not inconsiderable 
areas of grassland, permanent and of regrettably low productivity, which 
could be far more advantageously employed under short term leys. For 
those who have a critical eye, comparable weaknesses in our farming 
industry may be remarked in many other connections. Arable crops 
which have been inadequately fertilised ; fields infested with weeds and 
farm steadings delapidated and depressing. The best is so good; the 
mediocre so regrettable and, it is claimed, too frequent. 

It is suggested that our immediate problem is rather less concerned 
with the evolution of further technical development (though this must 
perforce proceed) than with the ingestion of what has already been 
discovered. Even the problem of the reclamation of marginal land is, 
perhaps, less urgent than the improvement of the mediocre, the in- 
efficient, farm. 

In the first place, the failure to utilise existing knowledge may often 
result from ignorance and it is here that the newly-established National 
Agricultural Advisory Service can be of such great value. This Service, 
which has only recently been set up, is already doing yeoman service in 
the dissemination of new technical information, but it has all the weak- 
nesses of a new service. It is short of experienced personnel and has not 
a little prejudice to overcome. Moreover, the demands for its assistance 
come largely from just those members of the agricultural community 
who are already, in many ways, least in need of its technical help. Its 
real weakness lies not so much in either its method or its personnel as 
in the inability of those whom it should most help to profit by its advice. 
This is a difficulty which can only be resolved by further education ; 
the country may stand possessed of the most magnificently equipped 
agricultural extension and advisory service, but the profit it will derive 
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therefrom is in direct proportion to the technical education of those 
whom it will influence. ; 

The days have long since departed when the technique of farming 
uses something which was handed down as craft knowledge from one 
generation to the next. Even the most expert to-day finds it increasingly 
difficult to keep pace with the findings of the applied scientist and the 
craft skill—though still important—must be supplemented by more 
formal instruction. From a national agricultural point of view, the work 
being carried out by the Agricultural Advisory Service can only be fully 
utilised if increased facilities for technical instruction are to become 
readily available. The Universities, the agricultural colleges and the 
schools are to have their part to play in this connection, but pride of 
place must be given to the County Farm Institute and to the agricultural 
teaching given in the Technical Schools. Is it too much to expect that 
all those who are allowed to be in charge of a farm shall give some 
evidence of their competency and shall have received some technical 
training ? The County Farm Institute which gives typically one year 
practical courses in farming to youngsters who intend to become farmers 
or key workers in the industry is the cornerstone of agricultural education 
but, in spite of the recent increase in the numbers of such institutes, the 
country demands yet more if greater use is to be made of the new know- 
ledge available and its land is to be more efficiently employed. Similarly 
the Technical School has an increasingly important part to play. Skilled 
industry has already admitted the great importance of early training in 
technology, a training which it can often provide through the means of 
apprenticeship. Such training is none the less important in agriculture 
either through formal apprenticeship or through a combination of 
apprenticeship and further technical education. The part which technical 
education, in all its facets, has to play in raising the general level of 
agricultural production is indeed considerable ; it is seriously doubted 
if the presently available facilities for it are in anyway adequate for the 
pressing need. The costs of making available further facilities would be 
small in comparison with the advantages to be gained therefrom. 

It may, however, be argued that the method of overcoming existing 
ignorance by means of technical education and instruction is too long- 
term in its concept to meet the urgency of the present need. It is as 
important to influence the present generation as to train the future farmer 
or farm worker. This is indeed the case. To some extent the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service has been established with this end in view 
but no bureaucratic organisation can ever hope entirely to replace precept 
and example. The great strength of the County War Agricultural 
Executive Committees (which achieved such prodigious success during 
the war), lay in the fact that the practical and successful farmer himself 
became the extension worker. The district committees, comprised 
essentially of practical men, themselves enterprising and experienced 
farmers, had a very far-reaching influence on those less knowledgeable 
and experienced. But tremendous demands were placed upon their 
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time and to-day it is perhaps unreasonable to expect the continuance 
of the same amount of effort from the voluntary assistant. None the less, 
the declining influence of the present County Agricultural Executive 
District Committees, which has replaced its predecessor, can only be 
regretted. Possibly the more tedious methods of argument and per- 
suasion should be replaced by greater executive power; possibly it is 
unreasonable to expect private individuals to give up so much of their 
personal time as they willingly gave during the war. It must be admitted, 
however, that no government inspector or extension worker can evet 
adequately replace the influence of a neighbour whose competency and 
experience are readily admitted. 

It may, then, be agreed that the overcoming of ignorance is of vital 
importance in the spread of technical knowledge and that this must be 
achieved largely through the existing advisory service. But it can only be 


fully realised by the further development of technical agricultural educa- - 


tion, at all levels, and, it is suggested, by a revival of the power and 
influence of the wartime district agricultural committee comprised of 
practical farmers. But this will only partially solve the problem. It is 
certainly not ignorance of modern technical development which invariably 
prevents the individual from realising the full potential of his land 
resources. The National Farm Survey, carried out during the war, 
showed a fundamental weakness of British Agriculture which is too often 
forgotten. A great number of our farms were laid out, in times past, in 
conformity with the then needs of the times : field boundaries are far too 
frequently chaotic and wasteful, buildings ill-designed for modern 
requirements, farm and field water supplies inadequate or non-existent 
and funds to recapitalise the unit of production unavailable. With the 
best will in the world, the individual cannot overcome such limitations 
nor avail himself of the full value of modern technical developments. 
Much of our farm land was ‘ capitalised,’ if one may use the term, many 
generations ago; during the long period of the doldrums of British 
agriculture little or nothing could be done to inject new capital into the 
fixed equipment of the land. Low profits, high taxation and inertia all 
contributed to neglect with a result that far more of our land than is often 
realised is now more difficult to deal with than virgin unreclaimed ranches. 
It is too often saddled with a layout which virtually demands nothing 
short of reclama*ion. The bulldozer is possibly a more important 
agricultural implement than is often appreciated. 

It is here that assistance in the shape of subsidies, loans and subventions 
might become an even more powerful incentive than they are already. As 
a national investment the re-equipment of our agricultural land might 
be second to none. Already much is being done in the form of grants in 
aid of liming land, draining water supplies and so forth, but should we 
not be wiser to increase still further such incentives, provided that 
adequate sanctions were obtainable? The need for the injection of 
further capital into the farmlands of this country is of paramount impor- 
tance if anything like full advantage is to be taken of the already existing 
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corpus of technical knowledge. In former days, this was largely the 
function of the third partner in the farming industry—the landlord ; 
to-day through force of circumstance he is no longer competent to act 
this way. The nation, having reduced him largely to a cypher, must be 
prepared to accept his responsibilities. 

And finally one comes to that group within the industry whose 
inefficiency derives neither from regrettable ignorance nor from their 
unavoidable lack of capacity to make use of modern technique but rather 
from complacency or incompetency. They are a luxury which the 
country can under no circumstances tolerate. Action rests primarily 
in the hands of the County Agricultural Executive Committees and, 
through them with the District Committees to which reference has 
already been made but procedure is hedged round with formality under 
the 1947 Agriculture Act and there is a natural disinclination for a local 
committee to take action against a neighbour, however inefficient. Cases 
of outstanding inefficiency may be placed under the supervision of the 
Committee and ordered to farm under its direction. In extreme cases dis- 
possession may be insisted upon. It will generally be agreed, however, 
that neither action is resorted to save in the most flagrant cases. This 
is much to be regretted and it is urged that a more positive line should 
be taken by those responsible. The weakest link in the chain determines 
its strength : the farm which is not placed under supervision, but ought 
to be, sets a standard of inefficient and low mediocrity. The machinery 
is there to operate but there is a strong disinclination to use it, save in 
extremis. To some, alas, the only real incentive will be the incentive of 
fear of dispossession but the needs of the community demands stern 
though just measures. 

British farming is a highly complex industry about which it is dan- 
gerous and impossible to generalise. Possibly never in its history has it 
held quite the same position of national importance that it does to-day, 
and its relative efficiency is something which is the concern of every 
member of the community. But farming efficiency is a term extremely 


| difficult to define: it is, in the long run, an amalgam of the efficient 


use of the unit area of land, labour, capital and management. What is of 
prime importance to the community is that it should achieve its full 
potential within the pre-determined policy; that the maximum use 
should be made of existing technical knowledge and that, in so far as is 
possible, each acre of farmable land should contribute its quota of food. 
To achieve this demands more than that the agricultural research stations 
shall be staffed with the best brains that can be attracted to them, more 
than that the best of our practical farmers shall be second to none. The 
general level of ability can and must be improved upon. Extension work 
and technical education and training can do much to assist but this alone 
will not achieve the desired results. New capital must be injected into 
the industry, as well as new ideas, and the rehabilitation of much of our 
farmlands must be approached almost as a pioneering enterprise. And, 
where unavoidable, pressure must be applied without fear or favour. 
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These, it is suggested are adequate incentives to realise the full potential 
without entering upon the dangerous spiral of ever-increasing selling 
prices and costs which, in the end, can only lead to a position singularly, 
perhaps uniquely, dangerous for this country where we now have little 
more than half an acre of farmland per head, which each year becomes less 
as the population increases and the hungry towns eat their way into good 
English fields. 


(This is the eleventh contribution to the current series of articles designed 
to combat the present fragmentation of knowledge.) 
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THE DRAMA OF ITALIAN YOUTH 
By Riccardo Bauer 


TRANSLATED BY NEVILLE ROGERS 


HE lot of humanity is one continued change and transformation. 

To say that we have reached a turning-point in history is but a way of 
emphasising the speed and dramatic intensity of a stage in that evolution 
which is the very law of life. 

If, by reason of a stagnation of ideas, the change-rhythm i is a slow 
one our institutions, economic and cultural, social and political, evolve 
almost imperceptibly, the human generations being able to develop along 
with those institutions among which they are born and, by learning 
gradually to adapt themselves to changes, being ready for any new stage 
that may follow. 

If, on the other hand, the rhythm is hastened by the impulse of lively 
ideas, a generation may be faced without warning with changed and 
changing institutions to which it must adapt itself suddenly and drasti- 
cally. Here ensues a dramatic conflict between a destructive urge and 
a conservative instinct of defence; herein arises in history just such a 
crisis as that which now confronts both Europe and the world. 

Among certain peoples the National State is not yet firmly established ; 
for others it remains, as yet, an aspiration—like the medieval dream of 
auniversal government. And just as in the realm of science new develop- 
ments, from steam power to nuclear energy, have followed each upon the 
heels of the last, .so too with economic systems. Now, within a few 
decades, the need has become clear for a new system not necessarily 
unrelated to older ones but representing, rather, a modern development 
from them. 

Thus amid the changing scenes of his own lifetime an individual may 
know the extremes of tyranny and the extremes of liberty and be faced 
now with a responsibility for decisions beyond his power of judgment, 
now with violent, peremptory demands fir a passive obedience. Thus 
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has come about the bewildered condition of so many in Europe to-day 
where, confronted with complicated realities beyond their understanding, 
men ate prone to that sensation of weakness wherein their human nature 
is liable to react in obedience to emotion—emotion uncontrolled, nowa- 
days, by the restraint of respected tradition. Hence have followed so 
many tragic episodes and their tragic sequels while, amid falling standards 
of conduct and ideals, a few nobler spirits battle bravely against cynicism, 
fraud and fanaticism—a stormy struggle which must continue until the 
triumph of reason brings in a clear and honest conception of the meaning 
of freedom. 

In the drama of humanity to-day the problem of the younger genera- 
tion calls for the closest attention both in those countries where of late 
all freedom was entirely lost and in those other countries where internal 
upheaval, social or economic, has upset the normal course of younger 
lives. It would seem undeniable, surely, that in every country an effort 
should be made, by the fullest possible inquiry into the experiences of the 
mass of young people, to discover their difficulties in attaining a balanced 
outlook and to help them in linking their earlier hopes and beliefs to their 
new responsibilities and problems. For thus alone can they be given a 
chance to realise their relation to the historical perspective and to take 
their place earnestly and sincerely in the contemporary world. 

This article attempts a first rough contribution to such an inquiry. 
Though it makes no pretence of anything like a full reply to the questions 
arising it may contribute, perhaps, by its especial reference to the 
problems of one nation, towards a definition of the scope such an enquiry 
might have. . 

We shall be concerned, more particularly, with that section of the 
youth of Italy which at the time of the fall of Fascism had attained the 
age of fifteen to twenty years. At that age personal, national and family 
crises are interpreted not yet critically but intuitively, the intuition 
arising from a consciousness but one degree removed from the embryonic. 

Before considering the meaning for these young people of the passage 
from Fascism to freedom we must consider the spiritual effects of the old 
régime. Of its material ruin the traces are everywhere apparent: far 
more serious is the resultant moral degradation. 

Fascism is, essentially, a phenomenon of intellectual and political 
fanaticism. Hence the violence of man against man, of state against 
state, and of nation against nation. 

Fanaticism is the exaltation of passion and the negation of reason 
and of that tolerance which is the basis of civilised life. For tolerance 
the Fascists substituted the Illuminist pretence of a Superman proclaiming 
himself capable of dictating a universal way of life which, in its inability 
to recognise the existence of free-will among men, became a barbarism 
practically by definition and could be sustained only by violence and 
rhetoric. Hence the exaltation, with all the emotional connotation 
inherent in such words, of ‘ Nation,’ ‘ Country,’ ‘ Religion,’ etc., to 
mask so many manceuvres of iniquity and self-interest. 
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So young people grew up amid falsified sentiment, schooled to dogma 
and to the acceptance of formule calculated to blind them to their moral 
corruption. Whole generations were fed on wind and compelled to 
defend themselves, if they could, against the slavery of conformity by a 
recourse to pretences ; meanwhile the nation was shut off, as by some 
Great Wall of China, from all possible contact with the free thought of 
other countries. In place of genuine ideals were exalted the virtues, 
merely, of pride, of physical force and of a comradeship in valour too 
easily degenerating into sheer gangsterdom. Many, be it said in paren- 
theses, among those who to-day pay rhetorical honour to ideals of liberty 
and democracy, can with difficulty absolve themselves of an earlier share 
in the degradation to which they subscribed out of personal interest. 

By artificially stimulated hatred of other countries, by militarism and 
by imperialism, the Illuminist ideal of a Superman-might for a while ensure 
the unity that results from complicity in guilt. In the end its base 
inadequacy must, inevitably, be revealed ; but this could not be foreseen 
by young people shut off so completely from enlightenment from without. 
There were, indeed, elements of resistance, arising, chiefly, from the 
natural fund of scepticism existing in the Italian temperament, and these 
elements were fostered by an equally Italian distaste for militarised 
regimentation. Yet the resistance, be it admitted, was in the main a 
passive one and characteristic, in its limitation, of the enfeeblement 
achieved by Fascism in the national character. 

There will be no need to recapitulate here the full story of the disasters 
for Italy and for other countries which followed the collapse of the 
totalitarian ideal : what we must consider is the particular consequences 
for Italian youth. 

When the tale of the late Italian liberation is finally written it will be 
seen from the sacrifice of the young men who took to the mountains 
and gave their lives in their thousands that of the old spirit of liberty 
there yet remained something that could survive against all odds, But 
there were others who, unequal to the political and moral crisis in which 
they found themselves, gave their aid and their lives to the dying Fascist 
cause and the cause of German tyranny. Theirs was the most pitiable 
lot because their motives, quite frequently, were far from discreditable : 
they were merely carrying to a logical conclusion the ideals inculcated 
by a corrupt and powerful system. 

There came the moment when the Germans were finally driven out 
and the last of the Fascists dispersed. Peace had come to a conquered 
country—and one of the first results, paradoxically, was a weakening of 
national unity. During the later period of the struggle a centre of unity 
had been found in the Committee of National Liberation within which 
were embraced the six main anti-Fascist parties ; when, however, to a 
programme of resistance there succeeded a programme of reconstruction 
these parties fell apart into their own divergent policies. Gradually their 
struggles were resolved into a simple direct collision between the two 
extremes of ‘ Christian Democrat ? and Communist. The result—largely 
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due to Communist excesses—appeared in the victory of the Christian 
Democrats in the General Election of 1948. 

A strange situation followed. Before its final débacle the Fascist 
system, for all its evils, had given an outward form of order sufficient, 
at least, to satisfy the simpler and the weaker minds who could not see 
beyond externals. But now the reformers who had come into power 
began to show that they were men, in fact, less trained to govern than to 
conspire ; their task, furthermore, was complicated by a general ruin, 
political and moral, which might have daunted any. 

Reared in Fascism the younger generation had given their beliefs to 
it—if only because they lacked other standards of comparison. Disillu- 
sioned by the Fascists they quickly transferred their faith to the newly 
vaunted ideal of democracy. But hardly less quickly did they realise 
that the new system was incompetent to raise a fallen country into a 
longed-for Paradise. In their second disillusionment they became 
sceptical and incredulous; only a minority showed any disposition 
towards a constructively critical outlook and the vast majority simply 
followed one or other of the main political currents with a view only to 
its chances of success. With the real problem, of liberty—a conception, 
unfortunately, outside their experience—they were mostly unconcerned. 

Minorities there are in the political parties which do realise the 
negative aspect of Italian life and the need for reform. But their organi- 


sation is poor and the better men are found too often standing at their | 


edges, discontented and powerless for lack of numbers. 

The drama of Italian youth is but one aspect of the drama of youth 
everywhere to-day but in Italy the drama is more rapid and intense. 
In Italy, as everywhere else, there is a conflict of two violently opposed 
systems, the one based on freedom and the other on dogma. Democracy, 
representing progress and the future, is setting out from a conception of 
the world uncrystallised, as yet, into institutions and it is in a state of 
crisis not because it is out of date but precisely because it comes as some- 
thing new. The younger men it is who must open the way: to them 
there is now little meaning in the traditional Liberalism of their elders, 
plainly lapsed, they think, into an enfeebled social conservatism: nor, 
for them, is there a meaning in a Socialism continuing to digest old notions 
and to play with ideas and distinctions which may have had great historical 
significance in their day but are no longer sufficient for modern life. 
Individual liberty and community sense, by no means found always 
together in the past, are the two fundamental terms of civilised existence 
which are working in conjunction upon the conscience of the more vital 
members of the younger generation. And here, precisely, is their task 
—to make the conjunction practically effective in social and economic 
institutions. 

Those Italian efforts at material recovery so admired by foreigners 
visiting Italy do provide evidence of a kind of peasant stamina. Buta 
good deal of feverish activity is thwarted by a generally low sense of moral 
responsibility resulting from the years of servitude and from the poverty 
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of an overpopulated country. Of the downward moral progress a 
characteristic sign is to be found in the absolute supremacy of a single 
political party. 

Christian Democracy, once in power, was not slow to reveal its 
essentially clerical outlook which had been cloaked in the language of 
democratic professions. A clerical drive has started which not all the 
efforts of the more moderate and better-intentioned members at the 
centre of the party have been able to halt. Throughout the country 
everything is gradually passing under the control, direct or indirect, of 
the priesthood, who exploit a religious feeling divorced from all genuine 
ethical considerations and having no foundation in the Gospels. If this 
clerical drive cannot be stopped Italy will rapidly be feudalised by those 
who would find their ideal political conditions in the Papal States as they 
were before 1870—a régime recognised by all objective historians as 
exemplifying the worst and most miserable political mismanagement. 
It is impossible for the Catholic Church to be other than it is: its way of 
life is based on authoritarian rule, on the Syllabus and on the threat of 
excommunication against any heterodoxy of thought. To this no demo- 
cratic party can yield without denial of the principles of liberty: all 
compromise, made even in the best of good faith, must necessarily be 
fatal. ‘The life of the country, hardly liberated from the rhetoric of false 
patriotism, is now threatened by a pietistic hypocrisy demanding a smug 
conformity—by the mew violence, in fact—of clerical intrigue. 

In young men who refuse to give up their independence by joining 
the prevailing party, the subtle menace provokes, frequently, one of two 
reactions : a stupid nostalgic yearning for the heroic myth of the recent 
past—preferable, at any rate, to the sickly, mystical belief in ridiculous 
‘ miracles,’ itinerant madonnas and aquatic pageantry—or else a surrender 
to the grim and narrow doctrines of Communist fanaticism. In fact one 
dogmatism is being set against another, causing a conflict wherein all 
possibility of democratic life is vanishing. For only when there is a 
balance of forces can such a possibility exist in Italy and when the weight 
of the one or the other is entirely removed the one which remains, 
not having within itself any guiding principle of self-control or self- 
limitation, will speedily make an end of liberty. 

The picture would indeed be a fearful one were there no signs of 
encouragement for the future. But a distinction must be made between 
the majority of young men who are subject to the prevailing political 
and psychological influences and that minority who, by the very same 
circumstances, are being stimulated to the recovery of critical faculties 
lost under Fascism. Such a minority does exist and so long as that 
equilibrium lasts to which we have referred above there will be scope for 
practical results proceeding from their independence of thought. 

The results cannot appear very quickly : time, necessarily, is required 
for calm consideration and this is what the excitement of events does not 
easily permit. Nevertheless a number of intelligent young people 
engaged in the digestion, so to speak, of past lessons may be regarded as 
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so many healthy cells in an organism still largely diseased. While so 
many Italian intellectuals, with their many-coloured conformismo and theit 
capacity for metamorphosis, are recalling the old Renaissance man of 
letters—always on the lookout for a Macenas and a fat future,—while 
the universities are swarming with youths seeking any sort of qualification 
which may lead to a post, there are, at the same time, a growing minority 
who aim seriously to develop their character and intellect and otherwise 
to prepare themselves for responsibility to come. The latter, too, are 
especially to be found at the universities where their existence may 
be noted as a symptom and a symbol. 

Nor are there wanting throughout the community large numbers of 
youths who by the very dilemma we have mentioned are being impelled 
towards a serious effort at social reconstruction. Capable of under 
standing that vital problem of the day, the translation of Socialist into 
Liberal experience and of Liberal tradition into Socialist requirements, 
they seek a healthier moral climate than is afforded by present political 
conditions. Though a minority they are a powerful one, feeling the need 
for new paths and prepared for sacrifices which, they know, may be 
immense. Such young men regard with disgust the old political muddles, 
especially those of the elderly men with their recurrent calls for unity and 
their repeated catchwords aimed at nothing but the diffusion of a com- 
plicity in their miserable vote-catching mancuvres. Upon their efforts 
at reconstruction these young men embark with an insufficiency of 
training—helped merely, in a negative sense, by their experience of war 
and civil war. 

When in 1921 the phenomenon of Fascism began to grow there wete 
minorities of young men who resisted it unequivocally. These, however, 
could draw upon a living experience of that liberty and democracy which 
Fascism meant to destroy. ‘The new generation has never had the chance 
to know what real freedom 7s and neither the present nor the recent past 
can supply a standard that might point the way ahead. It is, therefore, 
their severe task to fashion‘for themselves a notion of freedom and great 
must be the credit accorded to them for undertaking what will depend, 
first and last, on their own unaided powers. 

But before these promising elements can build a theory or translate 
it into political, social or economic practice it is vital that they be afforded 
the chance of acting according to the convictions by which they are 
moved, for if the spread of a new conformismo wete to prove irresistible 
they would be stifled for ever. And in the spiritual wilderness which 
again threatens to invade Italy, thanks to the devastation of opposing 
dogmatisms, there is but one path remaining to younger men of a lively 
and a critical disposition, one way alone whereby they may be enabled 
to keep their impulse alive—they must have the opportunity of familiar- 
ising themselves with the struggles for freedom that are to be found 
everywhere in the world, of enriching their vision with the vision of 


others, especially of those countless young men of all peoples who are | 


working for an ever wider ideal of general human liberty. So long as 
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the way is open, so long as the drama of the new generation can be freely 
played out—not confined, this time, by imprisoning political walls—and 
can remain a part of the common drama of the free world, nothing will 
be lost and the victory, though it be striven for in sweat and toil and 
weariness, may yet be possible. It is in the hope of helping to keep open 
that possibility that we have attempted thus roughly to analyse a situation 
which, indeed, can have no final solution unless in a solid, fraternal 
collaboration between nations, based on a grim, unprejudiced 
acknowledgement of realities. 








THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


By W. Hamilton W byte 


HE subject of Industrial Relations is attracting attention at the 

present time on account of the labour unrest reflected in the outbreak 
of unofficial strikes. The discussions which arise in this way naturally 
centre around the alleged causes of such strikes whether it be the discharge 
of ineffective workers in the docks or the sleeping arrangements for long 
distance engine drivers on the railways. But, apart from the pretext on 
which such unconstitutional action is provoked, there is the more serious 
issue as to why large numbers of organised workers are prepared to follow 
self-constituted strike leaders in face of the advice of their trade union 
leaders. This is a problem of industrial relations which involves 
breakdown in the machinery of collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining is a comparatively new development. It 
emerged from the changes which took place in industry as the result of 
the Industrial Revolution. But it marked an important new phase in 
the conditions of the labouring class in this country. The earliest 
civilisations were built up on slave labour. The Hebrews, Persians, 
Egyptians and Greek civilisations all recognised the institution of slavery. 
At a later stage serfdom, which was typical of Feudal times, existed in this 
country. Compared with slavery the labourer was free in the sense that 
he was not the property of the landowner, but he was still tied to the land, 


so that if it changed hands he had to go with it. Under both systems the | 
owner was responsible for the safety, health and employment of his | 


labourers. It was after the Industrial Revolution that this restriction was 
removed, and the worker became an entirely free agent. Population was 
increasing and townships were forming, within which new groups of 
craftsmen and merchants were emerging. A series of new inventions 
and methods in both agriculture and industry was changing the whole 
character of the national economy. As a result of the enclosure move- 
ment the agricultural labourer was driven into the new towns in search 
of employment in the expanding industries. This freed him from the 
soil, but in most cases he paid dearly for his release since wages and 
working conditions in the towns were deplorable. Nevertheless it was 
out of such changes that the modern labour movement in Great Britain 
arose and Trade Unionism was born. 


W. HAMILTON WHYTE IS PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN THE UNIVER- 
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The subsequent development of the Trade Union movement in the 
nineteenth century is one of the most remarkable chapters in modern 
economic history and its major achievement towards the end of the period 
was the recognition of its claim to represent the workers in collective 
bargaining negotiations. Before the Industrial Revolution the worker 
was obliged to rely on someone else to provide the means of livelihood. 
After the passing of slavery and serfdom Governments recognised some 
measure of obligation to make such provision. But with the rise of 
laissez-faire this sense of obligation diminished and after the repeal of 
the Combination Laws labour was left to defend her own interests. 
Having gained her freedom she lost her economic security. In the new situation 
it was only by means of collective action that the worker could hope to 
press his claims to a reasonable share in economic progress. For this 
reason Collective Bargaining became the predominant issue in the 
subsequent history of Trade Unionism while gradually the Trade Union 
representatives came to be recognised as the spokesmen of labour. This 
opened up the way to a steady improvement in the workers’ standard of 
living. ‘The increase in power afforded a new incentive to leadership and 
the rising standards was accompanied by increasing output. Thus 
voluntary collective bargaining came to be recognised as the usual method 
of dealing with wages and working conditions. This was a notable 
achievement which it will repay us to consider in these days when it is 
breaking down. I+ is important to recognise that harmonious industrial 
relations cannot be imposed or created by the adoption of some scheme. Schemes 
result from the existence of good relations and that is something which depends 
upon the individuals concerned. Just as every normal citizen prefers peace to 
war the British workman in industry prefers to settle disputes by reason- 
able discussion rather than by the strike or lock out. This method will 
always prevail as long as there is goodwill between the parties. Hence 

| goodwill is the real guarantee of sound industrial relations and the test of leadership 
is to create it. "To explain the progress of last century is to discover by 
what means these conditions were brought about. The nineteenth 
century was a period when the labour movement in this country was 
almost entirely concentrated on the development of Trade Unions, and 
the leaders of that movement were not diverted from their task by political 
demands. During that period political controversy was not centred on 
industrial issues. Party discussions were concerned with Franchise, 
Home Rule and the House of Lords. The main activities of organised 
labour evolved around the Trade Union Movement and provided a 
useful training ground for future labour leaders. This development on 
the side of labour stimulated action amongst the employers who formed 
themselves into representative groups, authorised to speak on their 
behalf. In this way collective bargaining came to be recognised as the 
| most appropriate method of dealing with working conditions, and 
| methods of conciliation and arbitration were substituted for the strike. 
| Policy on both sides was defensive. The workers’ aim was to maintain 
| his standard of living, and the employer to maintain his earning capacity. 
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Thus agreement was based on compromise. The policy of Governments, 
so far as it is possible to deduce any, appears to have been one of encourag- 
ing methods of voluntary agreement. State intervention was confined 
to the protection of sweated workers in special trades by setting up Trade 
Boards and the promotion of industrial peace by such measures as the 
Conciliation Act of 1896 and the Industrial Court Act, 1919. 

The general picture of this period, therefore, was one in which 
conditions afforded opportunities for training leaders and for acquiring 
skill in negotiation while politics did not compete for their services, 
In the course of these negotiations the leaders on both sides were con- 
tinuously in personal contact and this gradually dispelled prejudice and 
generated confidence and goodwill. 

This paper is concerned with the future of industrial relations and this 
brief historical survey is introduced to throw light on our present-day 
difficulties since these difficulties are mostly due to the breakdown of 
machinery which it has taken years to build up. It has been suggested 
that success in the past has been due to the adoption of constitutional 
methods, competent leadership and goodwill. Such conditions are the 
outcome of over a century of progress and future success will depend 
upon our ability to preserve these same conditions in face of the far 
reaching changes which are now taking place. Compared with 150 years 
ago there have been major changes in both the political and industrial 
spheres. In politics a Labour Government is in power supported by the 
largest single political party in the country. In industry the pattern of 
the national economy is changing on account of the encroachment of the 
state into a field which in the past has been the preserve of private enter- 
prise. This has involved the nationalisation of basic industries, an 
extension of the principle of legal enforcement of minimum remuneration 
through the machinery of Wages Councils and acknowledgment of the 
increasing influence of labour in the sphere of management by the 
establishment of Joint Production Committees, Development Councils 
and Working Parties. 

The present-day problem of preserving friendly industrial relations ina 
period of change differs from the past in two ways. During the nineteenth 
century organised labour concentrated its efforts on industrial issues, 
whereas to-day its major concerns are political, and Parliament has claimed 
a large proportion of leaders. Again, whereas the nineteenth century 
problem was comparatively simple—namely recognition of the right of 
the Union Leaders to represent labour in collective bargaining discussions 
—to-day most disputes over working conditions are so intermingled with 
the state of the national economy, that to speak with authority on a 
particular claim one must have an intelligent understanding of the 
general economic situation, and this cannot be acquired by experience 
alone. Let us examine these two points at greater length : 

(1) The diversion of leadership to politics. It is interesting to observe 
that in the early days an attempt was made to develop the Trade Union 
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1824 a scheme was launched to create a general organisation of all labour 
and set up a Co-operative Commonwealth. It materialised in the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union in 1834. This movement, carried 
forward on a wave of emotional propaganda, failed to achieve positive 
results. It finally broke down through lack of unity and collapsed in a 
series of local strikes. But historically the experience was valuable. 
It awakened the workers to a new consciousness of their power to 
combine and compelled their leaders to reconsider their policy. This led 
to the beginning of trade unionism as it has survived to the present time. 
The new movement set about organising labour trade by trade and 
confined itself to objects related to the particular trade in which the 
members were employed. ‘This change of policy led to a concentration 
of interest in building up a strong Trade Union organisation instead of 
dissipating energies and funds in political propaganda. ‘There is little 
doubt that this was an important factor in the subsequent success of 
collective bargaining. But such a concentration is clearly impossible 
to-day with labour in the ascendency in politics. 

It is sometimes contended that the political and industrial activities of 
organised labour should be more clearly separated and the Trade Union 
Congress reserved for discussion of the latter, leaving politics to the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. ‘Whatever may be the merits of this view, 
it is not likely to commend itself to present-day leaders. The T.U.C. 
represents the most- powerful organised section of labour in the country 
and the majority of its members are active supporters of the present 
Government. They are not likely to do anything that might weaken 
their political prestige. Nevertheless this diversion of interest from 
industrial to political issues raises serious problems. Since the return 
of the Labour Government there has been a succession of resignations 
from the membership of Wages Councils by workers’ representatives who 
have been elected to Parliament or other political offices. These are 
persons who led their side, and were experienced in the art of negotiation, 
and they cannot be easily replaced. What is true of Wages Councils 
must be equally true of all voluntary collective bargaining discussions. 
This loss of leadership in the sphere of wage negotiation, at a time when 
the demand has been greatly increased, is serious. The achievements of a 
century of devoted efforts may be lost. The recurrence of unofficial 
strikes shows that the whole system of collective bargaining is being 
undermined because leaders can no longer command the loyalty and 
goodwill of their followers. ‘This is a matter of major importance to 
the workers and to the nation. Ifthe gains of the past are to be preserved 
an increasing number of competent leaders must be found who will 
devote themselves to this field and renounce ambitions to enter Parlia- 
ment. The record of solid progress achieved by the trade unions in the 
past is the best possible justification for such a claim. In comparing 
the opportunities for leadership afforded by politics and industry a 
| strong case can be made in favour of the latter. The skilled negotiator, 
| by avoiding friction and increasing co-operation, is constantly advancing 
| Vor. CXLVI.—No. 873. N 
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the interests of those he represents while politicians are obliged to con- 
sume much time in discussing policies rather than implementing them, 
Further, Governments and their followers come and go while the nego- 
tiator carries on without interruption. But to-day the emphasis is in the 
wrong place. The annual parliament of trade unionists spends much 
time discussing political questions and too often leave the strikes to be 
dealt with by the Minister of Labour and his officials. If leadership is 
once more to assume the place it won in the past it will have to find 
some means of resolving this dilemma. 

The second point of difference between past and present arises from 
the greater complexity of collective bargaining at the present time, 
Something more than experience is required to-day before one can claim 
to speak with authority. Trained ability as well as experience is required 
and this means more care must be taken in the selection and training of 
future leaders. The recruiting ground in the past on the labour side 
has been the trade unions. This insured experience of the trade and a 
certain flair for leadership, which was all that was necessary when the 
object and function was simple. Similarly on the employers’ side the 
negotiator who had an intimate knowledge of his own industry and a 
certain standing amongst his colleagues could act on their behalf. But 
the issue to-day is much less simple. At present every demand for a rise 
in wages is confronted with the Government white paper on personal 
incomes, costs and prices and each particular demand has to be discussed 
in relation to such issues as the dollar gap, inflationary pressure or the 
competing claims of Capital Investment or more consumer goods. 
At present it is no exaggeration to say that many of the parties now 
referring to such issues, in the course of collective bargaining discussions, 
have only a hazy idea of what it all means and are only interested in 
pressing their particular demands, hoping for the best. On the side of 
employers there is frequently the same lack of understanding even by 
those who may be using the economic situation as a reason for resisting 
the workers’ demands. This state of affairs does not conduce to effective 
leadership. A successful advocate always masters his brief and commands a 
bearing because he can plead with authority. Ina complex case exposition 
and clarity are as essential as eloquence in securing a favourable verdict. 
To assess fairly the conflicting claims of workers and employers in the 
light of the present economic situation is no easy task. It requires some 
knowledge and understanding of international economics and that can 
only be acquired by brains and effort. The problem of leadership, therefore, 
is one of capacity as well as numbers, ‘The best brains have been diverted 
to other fields at a time when the problems have increased in complexity 
and range and their successors are not adequate to the task. This has 
produced a feeling of frustration among the rank and file, many of 
whom are being led away by agitators whose sole aim is to undermine 
and prevent economic recovery. 

This paper would be incomplete without some reference to a further 
difference between the present and the past arising from the extension of 
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nationalisation to the basic industries. This has raised new problems 
in the sphere of industrial relations. Some of the most experienced of 
leaders have been appointed to the Boards of Public Corporations which 
has added to the loss already sustained by organised labour through the 
demands of Parliament. But new difficulties have arisen at the same 
time especially in relation to the claim of the workers for a greater share 
in the management of industry. Before the war this claim was a feature 
of trade union propaganda but the full implications of it were never 
seriously discussed. The policy of the unions at that time was to press 
the claims of labour and leave the task and risk of management to the 
employers. Such a policy is consistent with a system of private owner- 
ship since ownership must carry the financial risk and that means the 
responsibility for maintaining earning capacity. But in relation to the 
newly nationalised industries the claim of labour to a share in 
in certain quarters has taken the form of demanding the right to elect 
one of their representatives to sit on the Board of Directors. This has 
been resisted by the ministers responsible, who have pointed out that the 
only grounds on which such appointments can be justified are the suit- 
ability of the candidate for the post. Suitability in such instances can 
only mean technical or administrative ability to manage or direct the 
concern efficiently and this has no relation to representation of particular 
interests. But it will not be easy to convince the worker of this so long 
as he is not responsible for any losses made now in the present transition 
stage and it would appear as if this financial risk is being passed on to the 
tax-payer. This cannot continue indefinitely and the losses already made 
in the coal and transport industries are causing anxiety to the supporters 
of this policy. The taxpayer will rebel if he finds that collective ownership 
means a fallin earning capacity. In making a claim fora share in manage- 
ment the representatives of the unions must face these difficulties. The 
fact is that such a claim is limited to measures of consultation between 
management and workers so as to gain the goodwill and co-operation of 
the latter. When it comes to decisions involving financial risk and 
efficient management these can only be taken by persons qualified for the 
task and prepared to accept responsibility for the results. This means 
that collective bargaining remains the most appropriate method for 
dealing with wages and working conditions whether in privately or 
publicly owned industries. At present certain sections of labour appear 
to be suffering from disillusionment in discovering that the change from 
private ownership to nationalisation leaves things unchanged unless it 
leads to a greater productive effort on the part of all those employed in 
the industry, and this so far does not appear to have taken place. At the 
same time these changes have made the task of the negotiator more, and 
not less, difficult since the expectations aroused by political propaganda 
have not been realised. 

Confronted with this general situation certain courses of action should 
betaken. First there is a real need for emphasising the importance to the 
nation of preserving the machinery of collective bargaining and for 
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calling more attention to the loss incurred whenit breaksdown. Secondly, 
immediate steps should be taken by the organisations of both employers 
and workers to increase the supply and improve the quality of leadership 
in this field. This includes consideration of methods of selection and 
training and the offer of terms and opportunity that will attract the best 
possible type. Thirdly, there is the need for initiating research into this 
problem on a larger and more scientific scale than exists at present, 
undertaken by Universities, Trade Unions and Employers’ Federations, 
Chairs in Industrial Relations have been established in three universities 
and these could provide the centre from which to undertake investigations 
under the general supervision of the Professor occupying the chair. The 
Research Departments of the large trade unions are in a unique position 
to carry out surveys and make other enquiries amongst their own 
members. If such were conducted on objective and scientific lines much 
fresh light would be thrown on the problem. The Federation of British 
Industries might find it would ultimately prove to be a good investment 
to make its contribution to such an enquiry. 

As pointed out earlier the interest aroused in this question at the 
present time centres round the outbreak of unofficial strikes, and discussion 
is confined largely to the causes alleged for these stoppages. The reasons 
offered are various. Some maintain that trade union leaders have lost 
touch with the rank and file and that the organisation has become too 
big. Others attribute the trouble to communist agitators whose sole aim 
is to interrupt recovery under the existing system. ‘The association of 
most of these disturbances with the nationalised industries suggests a 
variety of reasons according to the outlook of the critic. Perhaps the 
most potent of all the immediate causes is the fact that labour, for the 
first time in this generation, is in short supply and enjoys something like 
a scarcity value. 

But the fundamental question still remains unanswered as to why, for 
any of these alleged reasons, thousands of British workers are prepared 
to follow the lead of an unofficial strike leader in defiance of the advice 
of their own union officials and thereby risk losing much which it has 
taken overa century toacquire. Such conduct in times of grave economic 
difficulty is evidence of more deep-seated causes at work which call for 
investigation, and it is to emphasise the need for action in this direction 
that this paper has been written. 
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TRADITIONALISM IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By Henry Steele Commager 


I 


UROPEANS tend to think of twentieth-century American literature 

in terms of either the Naturalists or the Freudians. The naturalists— 
Jack London, Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, ‘Theodore Dreiser, even 
James Branch Cabell—did their most important work between the 
*nineties and the First World War. The primitivists and irrationalists— 
Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, Erskine 
Caldwell, Ezra Pound, Robinson Jeffers—belong clearly to the troubled 
decades between the two wars, as do those more substantial novelists 
whose significance is to be read largely in their reaction to the dislocations 
of the new era—Fitzgerald, Wolfe, Dos Passos and Steinbeck. The first 
group reflect philosophically the mood of doubt that succeeded the earlier 
Victorian optimism and the impact of naturalism and of determinism on 
the American mind. ‘The second mirror, with characteristic distortion, 
the disillusionment that came after the Wilsonian crusade and Republican 
‘normalcy,’ and the flight from reason that was inspired by the final 
collapse of Newtonian physics, the triumph of Freudian psychology, and 
the political disintegration of the Old World. Both groups were deeply 
affected by the economic malaise that furnished the background to so much 
of American history from the early ‘nineties to the nineteen-thirties. 

Paralleling and overlapping both was a distinguished group who may 
be called, for want of a better name, the traditionalists—Edith Wharton, 
Ellen Glasgow, Willa Cather, Dorothy Canfield, Stark Young, Ole 
Rolvaag, among the novelists,“. A. Robinson, Santayana, Robert Frost, 
William Ellery Leonard, Stephen Vincent Benét among the poets. They 
were those who, in the great line of Wordsworth’s, had felt the weight 
of too much liberty. Philosophically, and artistically as well, they 
seemed more at home with the Victorians than with the modernists. 
They shared with the Victorians not so much particular philosophical 
doctrines as the conviction that there were such doctrines, not so much 
particular standards and values as acquiescence in the existence of values, 
not so much an orthodox literary style as a respect for style. Where 
Norris, Crane and Dreiser represented change, they represented tradition ; 
where the irrationalists rejoiced in revolution, they respected the con- 
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ventions. What Edith Wharton wrote of Henry James might be said 
of the whole school : ‘ For him every great novel must first of all be based 
on a profound sense of moral values,’ and it is their anxious concern for 
moral values that gives them their special distinction in twentieth-century 
America. 

Because they reflected the traditional rather than the experimental, 
and the permanent rather than the ephemeral, they make few demands 
upon us, What they had to say—or more frequently to ask—is familiar 
enough, and so, too, the vocabulary and the accent with which they spoke. 
They can be understood better in terms of the nineteenth than of the 
twentieth century; it is a safe prophecy that they will speak to the 
twenty-first more directly than most of their more vociferous and 
sensational contemporaries. 

Yet for all their artistic orthodoxy, their philosophical conservatism 
and their respect for established values, the traditionalists subscribed 
nevertheless, with varying degrees of enthusiasm or reluctance, to the 
philosophy of determinism, and reflected—again with varying degrees 
of luminosity—the swirling currents of social and economic change in 
the modern world. They were, willy-nilly, children of their age: they 
were naturalists, they were protestants, they were pessimists. They were 
closer to Arthur Clough and Francis Thompson and Thomas Hardy, 
among the Victorians, than to Tennyson or Arnold or Rossetti; in the 
American tradition they were in the line of succession from Hawthorne 


to Melville rather than in the somewhat erratic line from Cooper to Mark . 


Twain. They were not obsessed with sociological descriptions—Willa 
Cather indeed specifically repudiated the ‘ overfurnished’ novel—but 
they could no more escape their own society than they could conceal 
their nostalgia for an earlier one. They were aloof from rather than 
immune to politics, fastidious rather than genuinely independent. In so 
far as they reacted to the contemporary scene their repudiation of it was 
scarcely less decisive, though far less vehement, than that of the economic 
rebels of the ’nineties or the satirists of the twenties. That repudiation 
can be read in Henry James who reacted so disdainfully and so elaborately 
to the values of a pecuniary civilisation ; it can be read in Ellen Glasgow 
who began with a challenge to the romantic tradition of the Old South 
and ended with a defence of those values still inherent in that tradition ; 
it can be read in Willa Cather who never acquiesced in the triumph of the 
speculators over the pioneers and builders of an earlier generation. It can 
be read, too, in the Robinson of ‘ King Jasper’ and the Leonard of ‘ Two 
Lives’; it is implicit in the poetry of Anna Hampstead Branch and of 
Robert Frost, and implicit in that of Santayana ; it can be found, between 
the lines as it were, in purely lyrical poets like Edna Millay and Elinor 
Wylie. It inspired a group of unreconstructed Southerners to take their 
stand on a rickety platform of ante-bellum virtues ; it united a group 
of critics in an uncertain school of humanism, a school which had more 
professors than students and was, for all its arrogance, stronger in 
negation than in affirmation. 
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What distinguished the traditionalists from their journalistic contem- 
poraries was not the conclusions at which they arrived, but the premises 
from which they started, and the roads they travelled. Like the late 
Victorians, in America as in Britain, they were troubled rather than 
convulsed by the impact of science on faith and by the disintegration of 
values that had stood the test of centuries, and they yielded to pessimism 
rather than to despair, yielded gracefully rather than violently. Like 
the Victorians, too, they were more concerned about the spiritual well- 
being of the indiyidual than about the material well-being of society. 
They were ready enough to agree with the rebels and reformers that 
life in America was inadequate, but the reasons for which they found 
America inadequate were not those which appealed to the Norris- 
Dreiser or the Lewis-Dos Passos schools, for where these were, so often, 
outraged that America did not change, they were dismayed by such 
changes as had occurred. They were prepared to agree with the 
naturalists and the irrationalists that life itself was a desperate business, 
but the reasons for which they found life desperate were not those which 
inspired the Faulkner-Jeffers school, for where these asserted that life 
was without meaning, they were all too sure that its meaning was tragic. 

Both the old and the new schools—the distinction is not a chrono- 
logical one—could have subscribed to Santayana’s protest 

* My heart rebels against my generation 
That talks of freedom and is slave to riches, 
And, toiling ’neath each day’s ignoble burden 
Boasts of the morrow.’ 
but only the traditionalists would have echoed his lament : 
‘ No space for noonday rest, or midnight watches, 
No purest joy of breathing under heaven !’ 
or his admonition that 
* Nature hath made us. . . 
That we might, half knowing, worship 
The deathless beauty of her guiding vision, 
And learn to love, in all things mortal, only 
What is eternal.’ 
Neither the naturalists nor the irrationalists would willingly have conceded 
the existence of eternal values, or have ascribed to nature such subjective 
notions as ‘ deathless beauty.’ But it was the special distinction of the 
traditionalists that they were not only concerned but preoccupied with 
values, and that they found in the contemplation of Nature that reas- 
surance which had consoled the great romantics of the past. 


II 


It may have been more fortuitous that, among the novelists it was 
especially the women who addressed themselves so largely to the problem 
of preservation of moral integrity and of artistic values in a world which 
seemed increasingly indifferent to both. In the late nineteenth century 
William Dean Howells, to be sure, had been vastly concerned with this 
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problem—witness A Modern Instance and A Hazard of New Fortunes—and 
from Daisy Miller to ‘The Ivory Tower’ it had been, for Henry James, 
an absorbing preoccupation. In the twentieth century it was peculiarly 
James’s disciples who clung to the belief that the problems of the novelist 
were predominantly ethical and who were persuaded that no passion for 
social justice excused a slovenly style, that there could be no final virtue 
in a society that did not cherish individual virtue, that kindness, charity, 
loyalty, honesty, had more meaning than abstractions like equality or 
liberalism or reform. 

The most articulate of Henry James’s disciples was Edith Wharton, 
who for all the authenticity of her contributions to the social history of 
New York City was not primarily historian or even sociologist, but artist. 
We need only compare her panels of New York society with those drawn 
by David Graham Phillips or Ernest Poole or Abraham Cahan to appre- 
ciate how deep was her interest in ethical rather than merely social or 
material values. Her stories of Italy and France, too, suggest the depth 
of her debt to James, but again the debt was not merely one of literary 
technique but of philosophy. Like James she was fascinated by the 
impact of the clash of cultures or traditional moral standards, and, like 
her contemporary, Ellen Glasgow, she who began as a rebel against those 
traditional standards ended as something of an apologist forthem. Even 
when, as in Ethan Frome, she turned from the complex pattern of New 
York society to a simple tragedy of rural New England, it was the moral 
implications of the violation of custom and code that concerned her, and 
Ethan Frome might have been a poem by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Even more illuminating in its sharp reflection of shifting social mores 
was the work of Eilen Glasgow, the most ambitious historian of the 
Tidewater South, and its most penetrating. She had begun, at the turn 
of the century, as a simple chronicler of the decline of the Old South and 
the rise of the New, performing for Virginia much the same task that 
Mary Freeman Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jewett had performed for New 
England, though not in a mood quite so autumnal. The patrician South 
which she portrayed was already decadent, its interests artificial, its 
standards meretricious, its defences palpably vulnerable: she did not 
need to attack it, but could regard its lingering pretensions and its 
inevitable collapse with ironic detachment, as she could regard the 
triumph of the New South with equanimity. But by the ’twenties the 
threat to those moral values Miss Glasgow held precious came not from 
the persistence of the sentimental traditions of the Old South but from 
the absence of any tradition in the New, not from the dead hand of the 
past—a past which proved, indeed, surprisingly vital—but from the 
heavy hand of the present. Beginning with Barren Ground came a 
growing distaste for the vulgarity and emptiness of the new day and a 
grudging appreciation of the virtues still to be found in the old. With 
The Sheltered Life, best of all her novels, the appreciation was no longer 
grudging, and with Vein of Iron and In This Our Life, it became eloquent. 
For, as Miss Glasgow tells us in her later preface to Virginia : 
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‘ Although in the beginning I had intended to deal ironically with both 
the Southern Lady and the Victorian tradition, I discovered, as I went on, 
that my irony grew fainter, while it yielded at last to sympathetic compassion.” 


After The Romantic Comedians and They Stooped to Folly the irony grew 
faint indeed, and sympathetic compassion permeates The Sheltered Life— 
compassion for the lovely Eva Birdsong who, in response to tradition, 
‘ gave up too much for happiness,’ compassion for the gallant old General 
Archbold who had been, all his life, a victim of that tradition but who, 
in the end, found nothing better to take its place, and became reconciled 
to it as one becomes reconciled to an infirmity. For, ‘a world made, 
or even made over, by science was only a stark and colourless spectacle. 
... A thin-lipped world of facts without faith, of bones without flesh. 
Better the red waist-coats and the soulful vapouring of early Romanticism. 
Better even the excessive sensibility of mid-Victorian zxsthetics.? So 
thought General Archbold, and, musing on the ‘ deep past’ he asked 
himself 


‘ were material ends all the world needed to build on? Was passion, even in 
the old, a simple problem of lowering your blood pressure and abandoning 
salt? Could a man discard his thinking self as lightly as he discarded the 
doctrine of an ultimate truth ?’ 


Certainly Miss Glasgow was unprepared to discard the doctrine of 
ultimate truth, unpopular as that doctrine was in the sceptical ’twenties. 
With Vein of Iron her revolt against the new generation became explicit 
and calculated. Now it was the vein of iron one remembered in the old 
generation, not the foundation of clay ; now it was in that generation, 
which had once seemed so artificial and insincere, that one found integrity 
and dignity : 

‘ Having held fast through the generations, would this breed yield nowadays 
to the disintegrating forces in the modern world ?’ 
she asked. 

* Would that instinct for survival we used to call “‘ the soul of man” be 
content to wear, for the future, the tarnished label of psychology? Would 
those intrepid Scottish metaphysicians who had placed freedom to believe 
above freedom to doubt, and had valued immaterial safety more than material 
comfort, would they sink in the end, under the dead weight of an age that 
believed only in the machine ?’ 

In the last of her novels, In This Our Life, Miss Glasgow turned from 
a defence of the old moralities to an attack upon the new immoralities. 
‘ This problem I had set myself,’ she wrote, ‘ was an analysis in fiction of 
the modern temper; and the modern temper, as it pressed round me, 
appeared confused, vacillating, uncertain and distracted from permanent 
values. . . . I was dealing less with a declining social order than with a 
dissolving moment in time, with one of those perpetually returning 
epochs which fall between an age that is slipping out of an age that is 
hastening in.’ 

In the end, then, Miss Glasgow found strength where before she 
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had seen only weakness, inspiration where before she had detected 
insincerity. She had come out of the deep past, and it was to the deep 
past that she returned, in the end, for she learned that the past had not 
only adorned a tale but pointed a moral. She who had been the historian 
of change became its elegist, her novels exercises not in irony but in 
nostalgia. 

Ellen Glasgow succumbed to nostalgia ; a younger school of Southern 
writers—most of whom eventually found refuge in the North—embraced 
it with self-conscious enthusiasm. Alarmed by the ravages of indus- 
trialism, they turned wistfully back to agrarianism; repelled by the 
vulgarity of a commercial civilisation they rejoiced in the recollection of 
one whose purposes were not pecuniary and whose destiny was not 
success ; dismayed by a society which seemed rootless and rudderless, 
which forgot the past and ignored the future, they recreated one whose 
roots were deep-struck; one which found comfort in the past. At the 
height of the great boom of the ’twenties a group of them issued a 
public declaration of faith, a series of essays in praise of the Southern 
way of life appropriately called I’'/] Take My Stand. It was a plea for 
provincialism, a celebration of tradition; a recreation of the Golden 
Age; nothing more sentimental had appeared since the days of James 
Lane Allen and Thomas Nelson Page. 

The most eloquent of the Southern romantics, and the most persuasive, 
was Stark Young who more felicitously than any of his compatriots—the 
term is not without justification—presented the case for traditionalism 
in modern America. ‘ Not in Memoriam but in Defence’ he called his 
contribution to the statement of agrarian principles, and the phrase might 
serve for the whole school which he-represented. What was it that he 
defended, in this essay, in novels like River House and Heaven Trees and 
So Red the Rose, in those exquisite stories and sketches so appropriately 
called Feliciana ? It was provincialism which ‘ is a fine trait . . . akin to 
man’s interest in his own centre, which is the most deeply-rooted con- 
sideration that he has, the source of his direction, soul, and health.’ It 
was tradition, which was its own justification, for ‘everything worth 
anything, in the end, is an echo.’ It was the sense of belonging to 
something bigger than one’s self—the only protection against the 
isolation, the anonymity, the rootlessness of modern life. ‘ These days,’ 
says the philosophical priest in Echoes at Livorno, ‘ everybody is himself 
without reference to an idea—God for example. . . . Everybody is 
himself without reference to anything larger than himself ; and so nobody 
is anybody.’ It was the life of the affections—the only trait the McGehees 
couldn’t abide was to be thin-lipped and cold—affection for family and 
land and for the memories of the past. 

His characters everywhere—in So Red the Rose, in Heaven Trees, in 
River House with its sense of currents running deeper by far than those of 
the placid River, in the lovely sketches of Fe/iciana, confess this evet- 
present sense of the past. ‘That sense of the past comes out in the feeling 
for tradition and usage, in affection for family and place and for material 
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things, even, when sanctified by time and familiarity : the old plantation 
houses; lovely in themselves and dearer because built by ancestors ; the 
rosewood and mahogany furniture, brought over from France or England, 
perhaps, or carted across the mountains to what was a remote frontier ; 
the family portraits, be they ever so bad, and the bright silverware and 
gleaming crystal glasses, polished by devoted hands ; the magnolias and 
oak and crepe jessamine, the roses and camellias and gardenias, whose 
shade and fragrance recalled daily the faith and affection of those remote 
ancestors who had planted them. For the world which Stark Young 
recreated was, like that which Henry James recreated, filled with furniture 
but it was not in any sense that furniture which Willa Cather repudiated, 
nor yet the mere stage furniture so carefully installed by historical 
novelists but rather properties which united the present with the past, 
and acknowledged its indebtedness, as the carvings and stained glass 
windows of medizval churches united present with past in acknowledge- 
ment of the eternal truths of religion. It all gave a sense of continuity 
and thus of security, reminded men that they belonged in the stream of 
history, and that their lives had meaning only as they touched other lives. 
Thus Hugh McGehee to his son, about to go off to war : 

‘ The way I’ve been obliged to see it is this: our ideas and instincts work 
upon our memory of these people who have lived before us, and so they take 
on some clarity of outline. It’s not to our credit to think we began to-day, 
and it’s not to our glory to think we end to-day. All through time we keep 
coming into the shore like waves—like waves. You stick to your blood, 
son; there’s a certain fierceness in blood that can bind you up with a long 
community of life.’ 

The long community of life—that was what Stark Young and the 
Southern traditionalists were concerned about. It existed in material 
things ; it existed in ideas and the records of ideas—the carefully kept 
diaries and the packets of letters ; it existed, most surely, in the affections. 
“You know how ’tis in our family,’ says Hugh McGehee. ‘It’s something 
to know that you were loved before you were born.’ Stark Young 
never wrote a formal ‘ love story,’ but all his stories are suffused with 
tenderness, and the tenderness is for a way of life and for all those who 
were ennobled by it. 

The merits of the traditionalist argument are irrelevant to our inquiry, 
but not its indissoluble connection with the Old South. For that, in the 
twentieth century, the case for traditionalism should come to rest upon 
the aristocratic and self-indulgent South rather than upon the democratic 
and austere New England, upon that region which used tradition as a 
refuge rather than as an instrument, is illuminating. The American 
tradition was not, after all, either feudal or self-indulgent, and the authors 
who so studiously took their stand in Dixie Land were right in recognising 
that the tradition which the South perpetuated was European rather than 
American. That other regions had their own traditions was not to be 
denied, and these had their own memorialists, but in literature and the 
popular arts it was the South that came increasingly to symbolise tradition, 
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and to represent such qualities as courtesy, generosity, hospitality, 
gallantry, and even beauty. Whether the association was more than 
fortuitous, whether it was not, indeed, fictitious, belongs to the domain 
of historical rather than literary investigation ; what is important is that 
it was pervasive and conclusive. Its pervasiveness suggests that the 
American nostalgia for the past was romantic rather than moral. That 
Ellen Glasgow and Stark Young and their compatriots were deeply 
concerned with the moral problems is clear, but we have only to note 
what happened to the Southern tradition when it was taken over by film 
producers and song writers and advertisers to realise that it was the 
romantic rather than the moral qualities which explained its popular 
appeal. 
Ill 


To Willa Cather the past was significant for its moral qualities, and 
only gradually did romanticism triumph over morality. Throughout her 
long literary life she was engaged in an elaborate remembrance of things 
past—the past of the pioneers who had built the West, of the immigrants 
who had carried with them into the New World their sense of beauty and 
art, of those earlier spiritual pathfinders, the Franciscans and Jesuits who 
had served their fellow-men and their God so selflessly. And all her 
novels and stories, those of the Arcadian Virginia of her childhood, of 
the golden Nebraska of her youth, of the New York she had known as a 
young journalist, of the shimmering South-west that belonged to the past 
even in the present and the Quebec that seemed to have only a past— 
were animated by a single great theme as they were graced by a single 
felicitous style. The theme was that of the supremacy of moral and 
spiritual to material values, the ever-recurrent but inexhaustible theme of 
gaining the whole world and losing one’s soul. 

Willa Cather was a traditionalist and a conformer ; the tradition that 
she so triumphantly maintained was peculiarly American, the standards 
to which she so instinctively conformed those that had sufficed her mentor, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and Henry James, and, in an earlier day, Hawthorne. 
Her roots were deep in the American and the Christian past; she had 
inherited the best of Virginia—not the Tidewater but that Valley where 
Ellen Glasgow finally found her vein of iron ; she had known the Middle 
Border in the days of its primitive beauty, and all her life drew strength 
from it ; she had lived and worked in eastern cities and abroad, and could 
recreate the artistic world of New York with flawless deftness, but she 
never came to terms with that world. ‘ It’s a queer thing about the flat 
country,’ she once wrote, ‘ it takes hold of you, or it leaves you perfectly 
cold. A great many people find it dull and monotonous ; they like a 
church steeple, an old mill, a water-fall, country all touched up and 
furnished, like a German Christmas card—I go everywhere, I admire all 
kinds of country. I tried to live in France. But when I strike the open 
plains, something happens. I’m home. I breathe differently.’ 

Miss Cather rejected the ‘ overfurnished ’ novel as she ‘rejected the 
overfurnished countryside—trejected alike the furniture of sociology, of 
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psychology, and of physiology, for ‘a novel crowded with physical 
sensations is no less a catalogue than one crowded with furniture.’ She 
thought the traditional themes of love and despair, truth and beauty, the 
struggle with the soil and the struggle for artistic honesty, far from 
exhausted ; indeed she held, with Henry James and Ellen Glasgow, that 
these were the only themes capable of inspiring great art. ‘ Ideals,’ sHe 
wrote, ‘ were not archaic things, beautiful and impotent ; they were the 
real sources of power among men,’ and unlike so many of her contem- 
poraries—Hemingway for example—she was not embarrassed by this 
vocabulary. Sarah Orne Jewett had admonished her, when she was 
scarcely more than a girl, that ‘ you must write to the human heart, the 
great consciousness that all humanity goes to make up. Otherwise what 
might be strength . . . is only crudeness, and what might be insight is 
only observation, sentiment falls to sentimentality—you can write about 
life but never write life itself,’ and from Alexander’s Bridge to The Old 
Beauty she wrote life itself, wrote it so passionately that the characters she 
created seem to us more authentic than the characters of history. 

The best of Miss Cather’s novels all deal with the frontier, in one sense 
or another, but the frontier is never the object but rather the setting, and 
her stories never—as with Bret Harte, for example, or Hamlin Garland, 
frontier stories. For just as Turner, when he placed himself on the 
vantage-point of the frontier was able to see the significance of the whole 
of American history, so Willa Cather, when she looked out upon life 
from the prairies or the mesa or from one of those Rocks which figure 
so largely in her books, was able to see, from those vantage points, the 
real meaning of life in America. It was because the frontier simplified, 
clarified, and dramatised universal moral problems that she returned to it 
again and again for inspiration, and rarely in vain. 

What was it about the pioneer West that inspired Miss Cather’s 
elegiac mood, commanded her affection and respect, and, by contrast, 
made the busy world of the East seem so pushing? It was, first of all, 
the land itself, and Miss Cather indulged in that pathetic fallacy that 
ascribed to the land not only spaciousness and beauty but endurance and 
serenity and strength. ‘ It fortified her,’ she wrote of Alexandra Bergson, 
‘to reflect upon the great operations of nature, and when she thought of 
the law that lay behind them she felt a sense of personal security.’ She 
subscribed to that romantic tradition, so strong in American literature 
and art, that saw Nature, in all its manifestations, splendid, and man 
virtuous only when he accommodated himself to nature—the tradition 
that stretched, politically, from Jefferson to Bryan, that found literary 
expression in so many writers from Cooper to Rolvaag, that was reflected 
in the work of naturalists like Burroughs and Muir and in landscape 
painters from the Hudson River school to Winslow Homer and Grant 
Wood. ‘Thus when Thesa Kronberg heard the New World Symphony 
she recalled 

‘ The sandhills, the grasshoppers and locusts, all the thinys that wakened 
and chirped in the early morning; the reaching and reaching of the high 
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plains, the immeasurable yearning of all flat lands. There was home in it, too ; 
first memories, first mornings long ago; the amazement of a new soul in a 
new world, that had dreamed something, something despairing, something 
glorious, in the dark before it was born.’ _ 


And thus, in a somewhat different vein, of the Rock of Acoma : 


* the rock, when one came to think of it, was the utmost expression of human 
need; even mere feeling yearned for it; it was the highest comparison of 
loyalty in love and friendship. . . . The Acomas, who must share the universal 
human yearning for something permanent, enduring, without shadow of 
change, had their idea in substance.’ 

Nature, however, was usually something that seemed to belong to the 
past; modern man had ignored it or exploited it, and therein lay its 
weakness. But those pioneers who had first gone out to the High 
Plains, Miss Cather asserted, had been concerned with more than material 
conquest or exploitation : it was a romantic assertion, to be sure, and not 
wholly supported by the facts, but it was a mark of Miss Cather’s triumph 
that she made nature and history conform to her art. They had a special 
relationship to the soil, and drew from the soil strength and courage ; 
they came not merely to make money but to live, and they built not 
merely an economy but a civilisation, and there was integrity and dignity 
and piety in their work and their lives. 


* When an adventurer carries his gods with him into a remote and savage 
country [she wrote in Shadows on the Rock—and the words apply as well to 
the Nebraska pioneers], the colony he founds will, from the beginning, have 
grace, traditions, riches of the mind and spirit. Its history will shine with 
bright incidents, slight perhaps, but precious, as in life itself, where the great 
matters are often as worthless as astronomical distances, and the trifles dear 
as the heart’s blood.” 


But after the pioneer and the builder, after the Antonias and the 
Alexandras, the Captain Forresters and the Tom Outlands, came the 
exploiters and the spoilers. Thus Niel Herbert, who loved the Lost 
Lady, 


* had seen the end of an era, the sunset of the pioneer. He had come upon it 
when already its glory was nearly spent. So in the buffalo days a traveler used 
to come upon the embers of a hunter’s fire on the prairie, after the hunter was 
up and gone. .. . This was the very end of the road-making West; the men 
who had put plains and mountains under the iron harness were old; some 
were poor; and even the successful ones were hunting for rest and a brief 
reprieve, death. It was already gone, that age; nothing could ever bring it 
back.’ 


Nothing could ever bring it back, but Miss Cather found a sort of 
mournful consolation in the contemplation of its departed glories. 

This moral is implicit in all the early novels—notably in O Pioneers 
and My Antonia. With A Lost Lady and The Professor’s House—both 
dating from the early ’twenties—it becomes explicit. ‘The whole world 
broke in two in 1922 or thereabouts,’ Miss Cather later wrote, and it was 
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perhaps a consciousness of the passing of that old world that gave such 
poignancy to her recollections of the past. 4 Lost Lady is almost an 
allegory. The lovely Marian Forrester draws her strength, even her 
beauty and her charm, from that husband who represented all the old 
integrities. ‘It was as Captain Forrester’s wife that she most interested 
Niel,’ says Miss Cather, 

‘and it was in her relation to her husband that he most admired her. Given 
other charming attributes, her comprehension of a man like the railroad- 
builder, her loyalty to him, stamped her more than anything else. That, he 
felt, was quality. . . . His admiration for Mrs. Forrester went back to that, 
just as, he felt, she herself went back to it. (A Lost Lady, p. 78.) 


When the Captain fails, and then dies, Mrs. Forrester is indeed lost ; her 
beauty remains, and something of her charm, but they are tarnished, as 
the Old West was tarnished, because put to vulgar use. That the gross 
and greedy Ivy Peters should supplant Captain Forrester is symbolic of 
the triumph of the speculator over the builder : 


‘The Old West had been settled by dreamers, great-hearted adventurers 
who were unpractical to the point of magnificence ; a courteous brotherhood 
strong in attack but weak in defense, who could conquer but could not hold. 
Now all the vast territory they had won was to be at the mercy of men like 
Ivy Peters who had never dared anything, never risked anything. They would 
drink up the mirage, dispel the morning freshness, root out the great brooding 
spirit of freedom, the generous, easy life of the great land-holders. The space, 
the colour, the princely carelessness of the pioneer they would destroy and 
cut up into profitable bits, as the match factory splinters up the primeval 
forest. All the way from the Missouri to the mountains this generation of 
shrewd young men, trained to petty economies by hard times, would do 
exactly what Ivy Peters had done when he drained the Forrester marsh. 
(A Lost Lady, pp. 106-7.) 

The passing of this pioneer generation meant, to Miss Cather, the 
passing of all the old virtues, and she was incapable of believing that there 
could be different virtues in a civilisation whose standards were those 
of the counting-house, whose values were pecuniary, whose habits were 
predatory, and whose rewards were social and ostentatious, rather than 
spiritual and private. ‘We must face the fact,’ she said in a tribute to 
Nebraska penned just as she finished A Lost Lady, 


That the splendid story of the pioneers is finished, and that no new story 
worthy to take its place has yet begun. . . , The generation now in the driver’s 
seat hates to make anything, wants to live and die in an automobile, scudding 
past those acres where the old men used to follow the corn-rows up and down. 
They want to buy everything ready-made: clothes, food, education, music, 
pleasure. Will the third generation—the full-blooded joyous ones just coming 
over the hill—be fooled ? Will it believe that to live easily is to live happily ? 

Miss Cather’s next novel—in many ways her most interesting— 
answered this rhetorical question with a clear negative. Ifthe Lost Lady 
was an allegory, The Professor's House was a morality play, its characters 
authentic enough, but symbols, each of them, of virtues and vices. It 
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presented the contrast between spiritual integrity and worldly success 
even more dramatically than had A Lost Lady. For here, as if to under- 
line the moral, were two complementary themes: Professor St. Peter’s 
devotion to scholarship, threatened by the social ambitions of his family, 
and Tom Outland’s passion for his miraculous mesa, thwarted by com- 
mercialism. ‘The Professor’s house is a symbol of all the artistic and 
moral values he cherishes, the shabby house with the attic room which 
he shared with Augusta’s ‘ forms,’ where he had written the eight volumes 
of his Spanish Adventurers, where he had known the happiest hours of 
his life, just as the new house he had built for his ambitious wife and 
spoiled daughters is a symbol of the pretentiousness of the new day. 
As for Tom Outland—the elusive Tom who had come out of nowhere 
and slipped away as quietly—the symbol is the mesa where he had disco- 
vered the remains of an extinct civilisation, the mesa so remote, so private, 
so far above mere exploitation, a work of art, a projection, almost, of 
his own spirit. But the Professor’s house was doomed to abandonment ; 
Tom Outland was killed, leaving a formula which made others rich, and 
vulgar hands put the lovely pots and jars and tools he had found to 
commercial use. In the end St. Peter found solace only in a crumbling 
diary which recalled for him the one stirring experience of his life. 

The Professor’s House was an acknowledgement of defeat, and: after 
that Miss Cather seemed to give up even the pretence of finding something 
worthwhile in contemporary life. ‘The United States,’ she wrote, ‘ had 
got ahead wonderfully, but somehow ahead on the wrong road.’ She 
turned back, instead, to Spanish New Mexico, to French Quebec, to 
ante-bellum Virginia. It was entirely natural that her search for the 
permanent should have led her, as it led Henry Adams, to the Catholic 
church, with ‘ its safe, lovingly arranged and ordered universe, not too 
vast, though nobly spacious.’ 

‘It takes a great deal of history to produce a little literature,’ Henry 
James had written, and the sense of history was strong in Willa Cather, 
stronger by far than in most of those ‘ historical’ novelists whose recrea- 
tion of the past was so calculated and so artificial. Better than any of her 
literary contemporaries she represented the force of tradition in twentieth- 
century America—the tradition of the artist, the tradition of the pioneer, 
the tradition, eventually, of the Universal Church. 


IV 


The most distinguished of American men of letters of his generation, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, was an altogether more complex artist than 
either Willa Cather or Ellen Glasgow, while by comparison with him 
the muckrakers and reformers like Norris and Phillips, the sociologists 
and journalists like Dreiser and Farrell, the satirists like Edgar Lee Masters 
and the irrationalists like Robinson Jeffers, seem simple and immature. 
Aloof, almost isolated, from the surface manifestations of American life 
he responded sensitively to its deeper under-currents. Rooted in his 
New England, provincial, almost parochial, he transcended his section 
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ess and his country as he transcended his time : the creator of Tilbury Town 
er- —so much more authentic than Spoon River—was also the recreator 
t's of Camelot and Joyous Gard, the poet who wrote the most felicitous 
ily, tributes to Shakespeare and to Rembrandt in our literature, Content 
m- (1 himself with a monastic life, he probed more deeply into the heart of 
ind | lovers, and especially of women, than any other poet of his time, and the 
ich | } Arthurian trilogy—Merlin, Lancelot, and Tristram—is surely the greatest 
nes ove poetry in modern literature. Heir to Calvinism and to Transcen- 
of dentalism, he was at the same time indubitably 2 modern: compare his 
ind use of the Arthurian legends with that of Tennyso! Confessing that life 
ay. was a desperate business, he found its very d«speration a source of 
ere strength; acknowledging the impossibility of finding the ultimate 
co- meaning of life, he insisted that its only significance was to be found in 
ite, the search for that meaning : 

of 


* Say the gleam was not for us, but never say we doubted it, 


nt Say the wrong road was right before we followed it.’ 
- / Philosophically and stylistically Robinson belongs with the late 
ing Wictorians rather than with the modernists—with Browning, above all, 
whom he resembled in so many and such interesting ways—with Gerald 
hee Manly Hopkins and Thomas Hardy. He came to maturity, indeed, at 
ing the end of the Victorian era, and the pattern of his thought and of his 
ad verse form was fixed then, and never thereafter more than modified. 
a He himself matured early, and there is no perceptible advance, either 


in philosophy or in style, from Children of the Night and Captain Craig 
the to Amaranth and King Jasper. Except for the ill-considered Dionysus in 
lie Doubt and the ambitious but confusing King Jasper, he deliberately ignored 
the social and economic problems of his own day, and it is suggestive 


7 that these, with perhaps The Glory of the Nightingales, are the only long 
nty poems where his talent clearly flagged. 
ee Robinson’s traditionalism was not merely a negative matter of 
| ade aloofness from the contemporary scene—an aloofness which was 
ae personal as well as literary—it was positive, both in style and in content. 
th- In the first of his volumes of poetry, Children of the Night, he confessed that 
er, * We lack the courage to be where we are :— 

We love too much to travel on old roads, 

To triumph on old fields,’ 

| but he himself preferred to travel on old roads and—witness the use he 

on, | made of Arthurian legends—to triumph on old fields. He addressed 
an | himself consistently to those great philosophical and religious themes 
im that had engaged poets and dramatists from the days of Periclean 
ists Greece to those of Victorian England: the persistent themes of love 
ers and renunciation, exaltation and despair, ambition and frustration, 
re. vanity and humility, the search for artistic integrity, for spiritual peace, 
life and for the meaning of life. Nor did he find it necessary, in dealing 
his with these familiar themes, to cast around for new verse forms. 


ion * Nowadays,’ he wrote, 
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* Sinners in art believe there are short roads 
To glory without form,’ 


and those roads he shunned, preferring rather the well-worn paths that 
generations of poets had travelled and made serviceable. 
Yet for all his acceptance of conventional forms and his absorption 


/ in traditional problems, Robinson was as indubitably a child of his age 


< 


as was that Henry Adams whom he resembled in so many ways, of the 
age of confusion and disintegration that came in with Haeckel and 
Freud. Almost alone among the major American poets of his time, 
he was immersed in what Joseph Wood Krutch has called the modern 
temper, and his significance emerges more sharply when we place him 
in his American setting, see him in relation to the poetry of his day. 
Robert Frost was all but innocent of philosophy ; Elinor Wylie confined 
herself almost exclusively to the single theme of love ; Stephen Vincent 
Benét was content to dramatise the American past and inspire the 
present; Sandburg, Masters and Vachel Linsay, for all their talents, 
reflected only the surface manifestations of contemporary life; Jeffers 
sounded, with wearying monotony, a single strident note of violent 
despair ; while the three poets who were closest to Robinson—William 
Vaughn Moody, Anna Hampstead Branch and George Santayana— 
wrote too little to enable us to sieve out a consistent philosophy from 
that poetry alone. Robinson’s poetic production was as large as that 
of any other major American poet—larger by far than that of Emerson 
or Poe or Whitman or Lanier, for example—and the range of his philo- 
sophy was broader, his emotions deeper, his imagination richer, than 
that of any other poet of the age, 

His was, above all, the tragic muse ; sadness and compassion permeate 
all his lines. He was a Calvinist who yielded occasionally and reluctantly 
to the lure of Transcendentalism, and then returned penitently to brood 
on the depravity of man, the inscrutability of God or of fate, the necessity 
of suffering and defeat. (Man’s fate, as Robinson read it, is forever 
tragic; he cannot avoid that fate but he can, if he will, ennoble it by 
acquiescence, by fortitude, and by loyalty to some ultimate truth, some 
gleam, some vision, some light--the terms appear again and again 
and are interchangeable. So Merlin, musing on the destiny of man : 


*. . . there may still be charted for his feet 
A dimmer faring, where the touch of time 
Were like the passing of a twilight moth 
From flower to flower, into oblivion, 
If there were not somewhere a barren end 
Of moths and flowers, and glimmering far away 
Beyond a desert where the flowering days 
Are told in slow defeats and agonies, 
The guiding of a nameless light. . . .” 
(Merlin, Collected Poems, 294.) 


And so, too, Robinson himself, in that baffling Credo, written at the 
beginning of his long poetic career, 
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* No, there is not a glimmer, nor a call, 
For one that welcomes, welcomes when he feats, 
The black and awful chaos of the night ; 
For through it all—above, beyond it all— 
I know the far-sent message of the years, 
I feel the coming glory of the Light.’ 
(Collected Poems, 94.) 


‘He is obsessed by the sense of sin, the necessity of humility, the 
nobility of renunciation.| It is suggestive that where Tennyson, in the 
Idylls of the King, makes his King Arthur stainless and ascribes his down- 
fall purely to external forces, Robinson makes the hapless King a sinner, 
like other men, and traces the catastrophe that overtook him and his 
kingdom to his own weakness, as well as to Fate. It is suggestive, too, 
that both Merlin and Arthur, conscious of their sins and their weaknesses, 
renounce the Holy Grail. ‘I have enough,’ says Arthur, 


* Until my new knight comes to prove and find 
The promise and the glory of the Grail, 
Though I shall see no Grail. For I have built 
On sand and mud, and I shall see no Grail.’ 

** Nor I,” said Merlin. ‘‘ Once I dreamed of it, 

But I was buried. I shall see no Grail, 

Nor would I have it otherwise. I saw 

Too much, and that was never good for man. 
(Merlin, Collected Poems, 254.) 


It is never good for man to see too much—when that happened to 
Elaine Amelia Watchman, in the wryly humorous Amaranth, she turned 
to dust. But there is little danger, here, as Robinson saw it: the Light, 
if it exists at all, is dim and flickering, the Vision something faintly 
remembered, as in a dream, though no less dear for that. 

*“T see no answer shining in the dark,” 
Said Fargo, “‘ All I know is, I am here. 
T have no other knowledge than a dimness 
That is not quite remembrance, yet remembers. 
And I am not here because I would be here ; 
And God knows why I must.” ’ 
(Amaranth, Collected Poems, 1,332.) 


99? 


| .. It is a note that recurs again and again in Robinson. God alone 


reese 


{knows the why, the whence, and the whither of life, and He has not 
\chosen to let man in on the secret. 


* Was ever an insect flying between two flowers 
Told less than we are told of what we are ?” 
says Cavender’s wife—the wife who returns to haunt him with the 
question of her faithfulness. And again—’tis Captain Craig speaking 
this time,— 
* What men lose, 
Man gains ; and what man gains reports itself 
In losses we but vaguely deprecate, 
So they be not for us ; —and this is right, 
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Except that when the devil in the sun 
Misguides us, we go darkly where the shine 
Misleads us, and we know not what we see ; 
We know not if we climb or if we fall ; 
And if we fly, we know not where we fly.’ 
(Captain Craig, Collected Poems, 150.) 


Yet though an inexorable fate has predestined man to sorrow and 
- suffering, men must go on, as best they can, groping their way towards 
the truth. ‘The world,’ Robinson wrote, ‘ is a kind of spiritual kinder- 
garten where bewildered infants are trying to spell God with the wrong 
blocks,’ but the important thing was, after all, the valiant effort to spell 
God. ‘It is the flesh that ails us,’ says Captain Craig, who is so clearly 
the spokesman for Robinson himself, 


‘ for the spirit knows no qualm, 
No failure, no down-falling ; so climb high, 
And having set your steps regard not much 
The downward laughter clinging at your feet, 
Nor overmuch the warning ; only know 
As well as you know dawn from lantern-light 
That far above you, for you, and within you, 
There burns and shines and lives, unwavering 
And always yours, the truth. Take on yourself 
But your sincerity, and you take on 
Good promise for all climbing ; fly for truth, 
And hell shall have no storm to crush your flight.’ 

(Captain Craig, Collected Poems, 151.) 


For Robinson was the poet of doubt, but doubt requires the existence 
of belief. He was the poet of failure, but failure implied some standard 
of success. He was the poet of defeat, but the defeat was never final— 
as with Masters or Jeffers, for example—and if it involved misery it 
involved, too, grandeur. \/He was the poet of remorse and of the tortured 
conscience, but conscience necessitated faith in some ultimate right, 
or some God. 

It is significant that the most profound of American poets of the 
twentieth century should have been so preoccupied, obsessed even, 
with failure, frustration, desolation and death. Not for him the easy 
paths, the glib answers, the simple solutions, of a material civilisation. 
Dedicated to his art, he pursued it with lonely devotion, content to ask 
questions to which there were no final answers, content to hold dear 
such virtues as love and loyalty and duty and humility, content with a 
mournful faith in some glimmering ideal of truth whose very nature 
must mock and elude us forever. For he knew that 


* We, with all our wounds and all our powers, 
Must each wait alone at his own height 
Another darkness or another light.’ 
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BLESSED LITTLE VIRGIN 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


IPING his damp brow, staring unhappily out of the window at 

the flies that buzzed across the blinding sunlight, the lieutenant 
compared the instructions he had been given four days before. His 
commanding officer had advised him to let everyone have his say without 
interruption : then there could be no complaint of partiality whatever 
the outcome, even if it took a fortnight. But the adjutant, whose 
experience of the country was longer than the colonel’s and ten times 
as long as the lieutenant’s, and more than a little bitter, had advised him 
to cut the cackle and keep the bastards to the point. That was the only 
way to hold an enquiry in ¢his country. 

‘And the point,’ he had added with the finality of justified scorn, 
‘is just what you make the point. If you leave it to shem, there’ll never 
by any point. ... What I always say about these people is,’ he had 
concluded, turning away from the lieutenant to others better equipped 
to appreciate what he always said, ‘that after a week you think you 
know them inside out ; it takes a year to find out that you don’t know 
the first thing about them, and another ten years... .’ 

The well-remembered tones faded from the lieutenant’s recollection 
before the stifling reality of the crowded school-room. So far he had 
allowed two and a half days to pass in reaching the point by the colonel’s 
way, and he wondered if it was enough. If he was right in thinking that 
he had found the point, it seemed to be the murder of the priest of the 
hill-girt village of Neokhori. But if he was wrong in identifying this 
as the point, how was he to keep the witnesses to it? It was too late 
to ask the adjutant that question without confessing failure. Even the 
local telephone, running uneasily down liberated barbed-wire from tree 
to tree, from exchange to exchange, down the parched hills from Neokhori 
to the plains, to civilisation and battalion headquarters, would certainly 
be inadequate to the disentanglement of so subtle a dilemma. 

The torrential babble of the witness confronting him across the table 
came to an end, and the interpreter at his side wiped his ragged grey 
moustache, cleared his throat, spat and said in the adopted accents of 
Brooklyn: ‘ Dis guy, he say dey killed him, dem Bulgarians. .. .’ 

‘ Bulgarians ? ’ said the lieutenant, suspecting that something had been 
lost in the condensation of seven minutes’ outpouring into nine words. 

* Reds—bandits—Communists—Russians— ’ 

The lieutenant caught the eye of the schoolmaster and flushed. 
The schoolmaster, the recognised leader of the village’s Left wing, sat 
among his henchmen against the wall on the lieutenant’s left, watching 
him disdainfully with a cold glint through horn-rimmed spectacles. 

327 
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Although the schoolmaster was openly accused of being the ringleader 
of the murder, he showed no embarrassment: he treated the enquiry 
with detachment, and the lieutenant with the polite tolerance due to 
foreigners, leaving his adversaries, who crowded the opposite wall 
under the leadership of the priest’s surviving brother, to veer awkwardly 
from outbursts of abuse to uneasy defensiveness. It was as though they 
themselves were on trial and the lieutenant with them ; and when from 
time to time the schoolmaster intervened to put a question, the whole 
conduct of the enquiry seemed to pass under his dignified control. 

‘I suggest,’ he said frigidly, addressing the witness and the lieutenant 
simultaneously, ‘that this is no way to refer to our gallant allies 
who helped to liberate our country from the tyranny of the fascist 
beasts ...?? 

The lieutenant had no alternative but to agree warmly, knowing 
that he was himself assumed in the nature of things to be at one with all 
fascists. At his hasty gesture of dismissal, the witness shrugged and 
withdrew, and another replaced him. 

The new witness who pushed his way through the crowded doorway 
of the schoolroom was the owner of the mule that had carried the priest 
to his death : so said the priest’s brother with a note of special triumph 
in his voice, explaining that the murder had taken place half an hour 
away from the village, and the priest was bound hand and foot. The 
muleteer was known to be a sympathiser of the schoolmaster’s faction, 
but a quarrel had sprung up between them, because he had not been 
paid the hire of the mule for the occasion. Consequently his evidence 
was expected to be biassed, one way or the other, but none could say 
which ; and both parties watched and waited cautiously, to see whether 
what he had to say would call for their support or challenge. The muleteer 
smiled nervously at the schoolmaster, and stared in puzzled silence at 
the lieutenant’s invitation to tell his story. Then with a sudden flash 
of understanding he exclaimed : ‘ FE, what happened, you wish to know ?’ 
and plunged into it. 

When he had reached, in a frenzy of illustrative gesticulation, the 
point at which the murderers had carved slices out of the priest’s back 
and rubbed salt into the wounds, the lieutenant interrupted him to ask 


if he could identify the murderers. The deep ruts of his grey, unshaven | 


face wrinkled in amazement at the question, and he replied : ‘ Of course! 
Everyone knows them: this one ’—he indicated the schoolmaster— 
‘and those ones—’ his arm swept comprehensively round the room, 
including most of the schoolmaster’s accusers as well. ‘ Who else?’ 


he added thoughtfully in conclusion. ‘ Are they not all of the party ?’ | 


* Did you see a// of them take part in the murder ?’ 

* All, all!’ replied the muleteer vigorously ; ‘with the difference 
that I did not see them. ... They would not let me.... How should 
they let me, after all? They left me with the mule at the spring while 
they took him up the ravine. ‘‘ Och, my blessed little Virgin |!” he cried 
as they took him, and again when they cut his throat: ‘Och, my blessed 
Litth Virgin!” Tt was what he would always say when he was in an 
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embattassing position, so to speak.... Ah, he was a good man, after 
all > 


* So you did not actually see what happened ? You only heard ?...’ 
The muleteer nodded in admiration at the foreigner’s miraculous 
comprehension, and the lieutenant went on: ‘So what did you do?’ 

‘What didI do? I waited: what else would Ido? The beast was 
tired and thirsty, and the water is good at the spring, the best water in 
Makrovouni, with the difference that the spring at Prophet Elias is better ; 
but #bat a man cannot reach six months in the year on account of the 
snow. ... Besides, they had not paid me... .’ 

*‘ And when they came back, what happened ?’ 

‘Nothing! They paid me nothing—dip/’ The muleteer’s head 
jetked back, his chin shot up, and his right hand beside it, palm forward ; 
his tongue clicked twice, and he repeated emphatically: ‘Dip! Dip- 
hata-dip !’ ‘The interpreter could not translate, but it was unnecessary. 
Even the schoolmaster smiled with a pitying wince. 

‘ But the priest was not with them any more ?’ 

* Bah ! Whete would he be? They said he had gone to the Place. .. . 
They said the moon ate him.... They told me to plug my mouth, 
but as for paying—never mind ! ” 

‘ That’s all ?’ 

‘ That’s all . . . with the difference that I can tell you where they 
buried him. ... I saw the earth, freshly turned, and the mule kicked 
as he passed it, marry the brute! He kicked me, you understand, and 
there is another it would have been better he kicked: another, you 


understand ? May an evil time be his. . . |!’ he concluded, glaring at 
the schoolmaster. 

‘ That’s all ?’ 

‘ That’s all. ... What more do you want? As if it wete not 


enough!’ He was ushered out, reproachfully muttering: ‘ What 
more? As if it were not enough to hang them all, bad factors that they 
ate,... They want stick.... They want stick and hanging, beyond 
discussion. . . .’ 

There was no doubt which side he was on when he withdrew: 
he had convinced himself. The schoolmaster watched him go with a 
bitter smile, which turned to a look of icy triumph as the next witness 
came in. The lieutenant, who had been looking enviously out of the 
window at the cool mountains above the school-house, hearing for a 
moment only the plash of falling water and the tinkle of goat-bells, the 
rustle and stamp of the mules tethered in the basement under the school- 
room, the click of glasses and dice, the hens and the dogs and the babies, 


of the mountains—was compelled to turn back with a dutiful sigh. 
He noted on his pad that the new witness was for the defence: the 
fellow-traveller, he was called in the village. The lieutenant was on 
the brink of abandoning his C.O.’s policy for the adjutant’s. 

‘ What shall I tell you ?’ said the fellow-traveller, meditating aloud, 
as if offering a choice between fairy-tales. 
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‘ Tell him how you hanged our beloved pappouii ! ’ screamed a woman 
through the window. ‘Tell him how you hanged him and shot him 
and skinned him and cut his throat, may an evil time be yours ! ’ 

The priest’s surviving brother sagely nodded agreement. The fellow- 
traveller smiled thoughtfully and said: ‘ We’re a hot-blooded race, 
after all... .’ 

* Well ?’ asked the lieutenant. ‘ What happened? Were you there 
when the priest was killed ?’ 

‘ When the priest was killed?’ repeated the fellow-traveller in a 
tone of real surprise. ‘It is not to be excluded. ... It is not to be 
excluded.... With the difference that J was not there... .’ 

His whole testimony persisted on the same note of philosophic 
doubt, with gestures and facial expressions to match. But there were 
admissions which stirred flutters of excitement and waves of muttered 
exclamation through the crowd. ‘That the day on which he had last 
seen the priest alive, and the day on which the priest was alleged to have 
been murdered, were one and the same day, was a possibility that was 
not to be excluded. That the priest had been heard to invoke his blessed 
little Virgin in agitated tones at the time, was also not to be excluded ; 
with the difference that this was in no way unusual, since the priest was 
a religious man, after all, and well-known to be in the habit of com: 
municating aloud with the Mother of God. It was not even to be 
excluded that the priest was bound hand and foot at the time, which 
might have contributed to his agitation, with the difference that the 
witness was not among those present, after all. There was no shaking 
his evidence, or want of it ; but the lieutenant was establishing himself 
in the respect of both parties to the case by the persistence and fairness 
of his questions. For the first time there was a genuine doubt in the 
minds of the audience about the outcome of the enquiry, and their 
interest mounted in proportion. 

Witness followed witness in regular rotation, one from each side 
in turn, as nearly as the lieutenant could arrange it ; that was the C.O.’s 
policy, but the pressure he put on to hasten them was all the adjutant’s. 
In some cases there was doubt which side a witness would take before 
being called, and in some there was still doubt after the witness had been 
dismissed. There were some, too, to whom the whole process of giving 
evidence was obscure, and even the point of it, when everyone knew 
what had happened, after all, and all that mattered was revenge. The 


old woman who had screamed through the window at the fellow- | 


traveller, for instance, was called to amplify and elucidate her remarks, 
but it was only with the greatest reluctance that she could be brought 
into the school-room at all, under the quietly cynical gaze of the school- 
master and his allies. 

‘ Me ?’ she muttered as she crept through the doorway. ‘ Po-po-po...! 
What should they want with me, poor wretch? Do I know? As if 
I knew people and things. . . .” 

‘You were talking just now through the window,’ the lieutenant 
prompted her gently. ‘ About what happened to the priest... .” 
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‘ As if all the little world didn’t know. .. .’ 

‘Did you see what happened, yourself?’ he asked; and when 
there was no answer: ‘ Did you hear anything ?’ 

* My son was there... .’ 

‘Is he here now ?” 

‘ How should he be here now? He’s gone to America.... He left 
last week towards Athens, the stubborn block! I told him it was the 
wrong direction, that America was the other way, but he always was a 
stubborn block. . . .” 

She was escorted out of the room again, muttering to herself: 
* Po-po-po...! What should they want with me?’ But on the threshold 
she stopped and turned suddenly, and cried shrilly: ‘It’s the truth, 
once for all—my son heard him. ‘“‘ Och, my blessed little Virgin, what 
shall I do ? ”’ he cried as they cut his throat, as he always would, howsoever. 
It’s the truth, I tell you responsibly. . . .’ 

It was the one point on which almost every witness agreed, which- 
ever side they appeared for, that the priest had been heard in the last 
few hours of which there was any certainty in his life, calling or muttering 
or crying or whispering that one single phrase which he had made his 
own. The lieutenant heard it endlessly echoing through his head as 
witness after witness passed before him, whether or not they had them- 
selves heard those last bewildered, despairing words. Only one scorn- 
fully denied having heard any such expression from the priest ; and he 
was the man whom the priest’s family accused of being the murderer 
himself. He was a large, rough, unshaven man in the remains of a 
military uniform, referred to by everyone in tones of admiring awe as 
‘the gangster.” Even his accusers were proud to have a gangster in 
the village, and smacked their lips over the foreign word uncompre- 
hendingly for the pleasure of the sound of it. The lieutenant saw from 
his first entrance that the gangster was aware of being the hero of the 
drama, but his evidence was summed up in advance by the interpreter, who 
leaned across and whispered hoarsely: ‘ Dis guy, he don’t say nuttun’....” 
The lieutenant flinched from the garlic on his breath, but he knew the 
interpretation was right. 

‘Where is our pappouli ?’ shouted the women in the crowd at the 
gangster, who halted in mid-stride at the cry, with one leg thrust 
dramatically forward and a little exaggeratedly to the side. Spreading 
out his hands in a well-contrived gesture of amazement, he darted quick 
glances round the room in all directions as if looking for the priest in 
the crowd. ‘ Where is he?’ he asked theatrically. ‘Where is he? 
Task you myself... ?” 

‘He knows... He must know... How should he not know ?’ 
exclaimed a series of shrill voices, and others confirmed them con- 
clusively : ‘Impossible! Impossible ! ’ 

‘Silence in court!’ shouted the lieutenant, and blushed, hoping 
that his imperious words had not been understood: they had not, 
even by his interpreter, but silence fell at once. The gangster remained 
arrested in his pose, like a statue of penury begging alms. 
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Before either he or the lieutenant could find a way of setting the 
tableau in motion again, a new stir of excitement ran through the crowd, 
starting at the doorway and rippling inwards towards the centre of the 
enquiry. The chief actors were released from their tension and even 
from the interest of the audience, while whispers rustled round the 
room and the schoolmaster sat quietly watching with an indifferent 
smile. After waiting for a pause in the excitement, he stood up and 
announced that he intended to call a new witness for the defence ; but 
the lieutenant asserted the dignity of his status and refused to allow 
the gangster to be interrupted. 

‘It is of the greatest importance,’ said the schoolmaster without 
emphasis. 

* We must not interfere with the regular procedure,’ said the lieutenant 
firmly, but trying to sound conciliatory. 

* Then after this witness ...?’ 

‘No: the next witness is for the other side. After him, perhaps. . . .’ 

The schoolmaster gave way with a shrug and sat down again. But 
although the crowd was now silent, the excitement had not died away, 
and throughout the next two testimonies the lieutenant was conscious of 
a polite impatience on both sides of the room. He closed the gangster’s 
evidence quickly, almost abruptly, aware that no admission would be 
drawn from him ; and the gangster retired disgruntled with the lieutenant 
and the schoolmaster alike, for spoiling his performance and diminishing 
his dignity. J 

But it was difficult to do the same with the next witness, a leisurely, 
simple-hearted old man who kept the village-store and had no inhibitions 
against wasting time. The schoolmaster tried to dispense with calling 
him altogether, and sighed thinly with tolerant superiority when the 
lieutenant again insisted on following the regular procedure. There 
was no doubt, in any case, that the old man had plenty of information 
to give: not only was he the priest’s most intimate friend, but by his 
own account he had been an eye-witness of the murder. He had no 
hesitation in positively identifying the gangster, the fellow-traveller, 
and the schoolmaster himself among the participants in the murder. 
His voice broke as he repeated the priest’s last agonised exclamation : 
* Och, my blessed little Virgin, what am I to do...?? 

* How many others were there ? ’ the lieutenant asked sympathetically. 

The old man paused thoughtfully ; his head nodded and his lips 
moved as if he were counting. Then suddenly his right hand churned 
the air in loose, rapid circles from the wrist, and he let out a low, long 
whistle. 

‘He means a great number, very great,’ explained the interpreter’s 
hot breath in the lieutenant’s ear. ‘ A number that is not to be counted,’ 
he added, and the old man nodded approval. 

‘Is all this really necessary ?’ asked the schoolmaster pityingly. 

* Yes,’ retorted the lieutenant, making a mental note to postpone 
the schoolmaster’s witness still further down the list. 

‘ But my witness will have an important new light to shed... .’ 
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‘ All in good time,’ said the lieutenant brusquely, and turned to ask 
the old man: ‘ Then had the priest so many enemies ?’ 

‘ He was a good man,’ said the witness, protesting. ‘How should 
he have enemies? The world loved him.’ There were murmurs of 
agreement from the crowd, and again a voice shouted something through 
the window, but it could not be made out. The old man saw that the 
lieutenant was looking puzzled at his answer, and went on to make it 
clear: ‘He was a good man, you understand, with the difference that 
he had tendencies, so to speak. . . .’ 

‘ Tendencies ?’ asked the lieutenant uncomfortably, with pictures 
of nameless horrors rising before his mind’s eye. 

‘ He was a good man, but he sympathised too much with the Com- 
munists, you understand.... He wished to help them when they were 
in trouble, which was “ rivers upstream” in a manner of speaking,’ 
the old man explained, without acknowledgment to Euripides. ‘For 
how should a man help Communists, come what may, seeing that they 
are not like ourselves ...? Men that hold nothing sacred or holy, after 
all...? It was a fault, it must be admitted... yet he was a good man....’ 

‘ Then why should they want to kill him ?’ 

The old man thoughtfully contemplated the deep, dark recesses of 
the rr roof for a few minutes before replying gently : ‘ F, there 
is God. . 

‘ Shall \ we not leave this nonsense : ?” said the schoolmaster patron- 
isingly. ‘ Mine is a serious witness. 

* Don’t let dis red guy laugh at you n ’ warned the interpreter odorously 
in the lieutenant’s ear. 

The old man pursued his evidence untroubled by the interruption, 
untroubled even by the need to wait for questions to be put. ‘ When 
our people caught the Communists in the civil war,’ he went on ‘ we 
would want to cut their heads off at once, which was only natural, seeing 
that they were Communists. ... But he would stop us. “‘ Och, my 
blessed littl Virgin !”’ he would say, “‘ are they not human like the rest 
of us?” And we would spare them to please him, though it was to be 
doubted, after all... .’ 

‘ My witness is at the door,’ said the schoolmaster sharply, standing 
on tip-toe to peer over the heads of the crowd. Wearily the lieutenant 
gave way at last, in response to a new agitation on both sides of the 
doorway, and signalled to the old man to stand aside. 

‘ We will hear any more you have to say in a few minutes,’ he told 
him kindly. 

The schoolmaster’s smile became almost warm behind the chill 


| barrier of his spectacles as he signalled over the heads of his supporters 


towards the open door. The lieutenant had never expected him to be 
capable of showing so much energy or interest, and the crowd parted 
in response with something like alacrity to admit the new witness. 

* Next witness ! ’ called the interpreter officiously. 

‘Och, my blessed little Virgin!’ exclaimed the black-bearded, 
black-robed figure as he stumbled momentarily at the threshold. 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


7 Py 1723, writes Henry Adams, in The Formative Years ‘ Benjamin Franklin, 

landed at Philadelphia, and with his loaf of bread under his arm walked along 
Market Street toward an immortality such as no American had then conceived.’ 
In the two hundred odd years which have succeeded that event America has 
been heir to many counterparts yet none, perhaps, quite to compare with the 
success of Benjamin Franklin who, born in 1706, in humble circumstances, and 
reared in poverty, rose to become one of the world’s great figures and to keep 
company with kings. It was in 1771, when ona fortnight’s holiday at Twyford 
with his old friend Jonathan Shipley, that Franklin began his Awsobiography, 
later to be acclaimed as ‘ the homeliest memoirs that had ever been written in 
the plainest language’ and, more precisely, as a ‘ literary classic.’ Thirteen 
years intervened between the completion of the first part, generally accepted to 
be the best, and the beginning of the second, during which time America was 
engaged in her War for Independence and Franklin with his country’s interests 
in France where he was sent as Commissioner. A further lapse of four years 
occurred before the third part was begun, while the last part was added just 
before he died in 1790. Consequent upon these different times of its com- 
position and upon the ‘ unparalleled confusion’ attending its publication, few 
documents (of modern times), it would seem, have been subjected to such 
persistent and broad misrepresentation. At long last, however, the com- 
plicated matter has been set right by the publication of the fruits of fifteen 
years devoted scholarship by the late Max Farrand, Director of Research at the 
Huntington Library, California. His work is represented by two volumes 
published this month. The first is The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited by Max Farrand from the four existing texts of the work and embodying 
what are believed to be Franklin’s final revisions and intentions. ‘The second 
is a splendid volume in which the four source texts—respectively the original 
manuscript, that begun by Franklin and completed by his grandson, and the 
two French texts, one by Le Veillard and the other by Buisson—are printed in 
parallel columns. Both books are issued by the University of California Press 
and distributed in this country by the Cambridge University Press. The price 
of the first is 145., that of the second 7os. The worth to scholars of this second 
volume in particular would be difficult to assess and it is a matter for deep 
regret that their gratitude may only be posthumously recorded. 

* * * * * 


Norman Ault, besides being a past contributor to this review, is a well- 
known authority on Pope. His latest, and most outstanding, work on the 
poet appears this month. New Light on Pope (Methuen. 305.) is the result of 
twenty years of intermittent exploration into the subject. It embodies not only 
a number of ‘new’ poems but a considerable quantity of recovered material 
which, in Mr. Ault’s skilful and experienced hands, casts such a radiant 
light on Pope as to distinguish his book from all others in importance—indeed, 
to mark it down as one of the most significant works of literary discovery 
in recent years. 

* * * * * 


The past year has witnessed a spate of Victorian biographies. Following 
Derrick Leon’s Raskin and Lloyd Eric Grey’s William Morris, noted in recent 
issues, come this month three books, two devoted to a third member of that 
circle, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The first of these, A Victorian Romantic by 
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Now Ready = 


ON A DARK NIGHT 


ANTHONY WEST 


“ Shows very fine qualities, such as a descriptive gift of brutal 
power, and plenty of mental and emotional force. Mr. West 
gives the impression, essential to a major writer, that he is 





built on a big scale.” C. P. Snow (Sunday Times). 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 10/6 net 
HE IMPOSSIBLE SHORE 
ROBERT KEE 


‘* His prose is simple and direct, but never dull, and his story 
has the rare, important quality of complete credibility . . . 
admirably concise.” Francis WynpuHAm (Observer). 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 9/6 net 


HE DESERT OF LOVE 
aod THE ENEMY 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


This is the fourth volume in the uniform edition of Mauriac’s 
novels, translated by Gerard Hopkins. 10/6 net 


The first three volumes are also available : 


A WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES 


23rd thousand 9/- net 
THE UNKNOWN SEA THERESE 
27th thousand 9/- net 46th thousand 10/6 net 
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Oswald Doughty (Frederick Muller. 255.) is a large work running to neatly 
joo pages. ‘The author, who occupies the Arderne Chair of English Literature 
at Capetown University, has published a previous work on the subject to which 





he has dedicated many exploratory years. This book in particular deserves to é 
be regarded as a model of its kind—scholarly, impartial, and fully documented, 
it is scarcely likely to be superseded. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Friends and Enemies by Helen Rossetti Angeli 
(Hamish Hamilton. 155.) is of a different nature. The writing is much more 
personalised, less objective, as is only to be expected since Mrs Angeli, as the 
daughter of William Rossetti, was herself intimate with her subjects’ immediate 
circl e. It possesses a flavour which the other could never have and material 
which has hitherto been lacking, in particular a large quantity of excerpts from 
the diary of William Rossetti. 

The third work of Victoriana is The Four Brontés by Lawrence and E. M. 
Hanson (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 255.). Numet- 
ous works on the Brontés, regarded separately, exist but this is the first work to A 
be published dealing in one volume with the family as a whole. It has been n 
written subsequent to the discovery and analysis of the bulk of the Juvenilia, 


the accurate identification of the poems, and the publication of the Gondal Poems . 
and the complete Letters. It has therefore, besides the high quality of its ps 
writing and the intrinsic interest of its combined handling, the additional merit st 


of comprehensiveness. It is accompanied by a full bibliography and a valuable 
body of notes. 


* * * x ” 


Two studies of outstanding merit dealing with the English Utilitarians 
appear this month—The English Utilitarians by John Plamenatz (Basil Blackwell. 
10s. 6d.) which incorporates Mill’s Utilitarianism, reprinted, and The Growth Of —_— 
Philosophie Radicalism by Elie Halévy, translated by Mary Morris, with a preface 
by A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol (Faber and Faber. 255.). The latter, first bi 
published in 1928, has an established reputation as the most illuminating of all 
the works on the English Utilitarians and has been especially praised for ‘ its 
convincing demonstration of how deeply the Benthamites were influenced by 
their belief in the possibilities of applying to the study of man and society the 
principles and methods of the physical sciences,’ and for its account of the part at 
played by Utilitarianism in the thought of the classical economists. 

Mr. Plamenatz’s book, lesser in content though still broad in its scope, is 
concerned with tracing the development of the Utilitarian moral and political 
philosophy over a period of nearly two hundred yeers, from its beginning in i 
Hobbes, through its maturity in Hume, Bentham and the elder Mill, to its final 
defence by John Stuart Mill. Excellently planned, scholarly in execution, this 
notable essay in criticism, is a valuable contribution to the subject. 


* * a * * Ne 


A third work of major importance, published this month, is My Philosoply, 
by the great Italian liberal humanist, Benedetto Croce (Allen and Unwin. 155.). i 
This collection embodies, in addition to the principle essay, a number of others, 
both early and late, devoted to the moral and political, chiefly political, Pr 

roblems of our time—the whole possessing the underlying unity of his belief 
in the liberty of the individual and in the value of the individual in the develop- 
ment of civilisation. The selection has been made by R. Klibansky and its T 
translation ably carried out by E. F. Carritt. 

From the Oxford University Press come this month two histories of art of 
front rank importance—the long awaited idea/ introduction to the world’s art, 
History of World Art by Everard M. Upjohn, Paul S. Wingert, and Jane Gaston 
Mahler (325. 6d.). and English Art, 1307-1461 by Joan Evans, edited by T. S. R. 
Boase (305.). The first of these, a splendid, single volume, extending to close 
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M by LLOYD ERIC GREY 

ae A new biography of William Morris. which brings out 
been not only his services to the world as poet, artist and 
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f its pacific revolutionary who clearly foresaw the coming 
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on 6oo pages of text and 313 pages of illustrations, embraces all the major 
artists and their representative works from the pre-classical era to the twentieth 
century. The joint undertaking of three outstanding authorities in the world 
of art, this is a unique production which should be regarded as an essential part 
of any library worthy of the name. 

English Art, 1307-1461, although the first to be published, is in fact Volume 
V of the new Oxford History of English Art, which is to occupy in all eleven 
volumes covering the entire period of our art history. Each volume is intended 
to be complete and will be written by a different author—the aim of the whole 
being the treatment of its subject as general English history has already been 
treated in the Oxford History of England. Altogether it will be a work of such 
interest and value alike to students and scholars of art as has never yet had a 
place in our literature—a tremendous undertaking which will engage in its 
preparation the finest and most gifted of our living authorities under the 
distinguished editorship of the President of Magdelen College, Oxford. 
Volume V is an exciting foretaste of what is to come. Dr. Joan Evans, 
one of our leading historians of art, author of several works on medizval 
France, and a holder of many academic distinctions, brings an extensive 
knowledge and experience to this study of the English Gothic period, 
tracing its influence and development in secular as well as clerical art, decorative 
art as well as architectural, in the style of castles and dwelling houses, chantries 
and colleges, tombs and Easter Sepulchres. While each and all is regarded 
throughout not in isolation but against the background of politics, economics, 
and the life and literature of the times. Printed at the Clarendon Press and 
illustrated by some of the most beautiful plates we have seen for a long time, 
this edition will long be without a rival. 

M. G, 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The Centenary Poe. ‘Tales, Poems, Criticisms, Marginalia and Eureka by Edgar 
Allan Poe. Edited and with an Introduction by Montagu Slater. The 


Bodley Head. 155. 

A handsome volume commemorative of the centenary of Edgar Allan Poe’s death. 
Mr. Slater has selected judiciously and in his introduction approaches the heart of Poe’s 
tragic genius with great skill and sensibility. 


A Life of John Keats. Dorothy Hewlett. Hurst and Blackett. 255. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book first published in 1937 under the 
title Adonais, A Life of John Keats, which was awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay Prize 
in the year following. A work of considerable breadth, accurate, and well-balanced in 
its sympathies and judgements, it remains one of the most able of Keatsian studies. 


Swinburne. A Biographical Approach. Humphrey Hare. H. F. and G, 
Witherby, 5 Warwick Court, W.C.1. 155. 
The need for a satisfactory Life of Swinburne has frequently been expressed. Now 
Mr. Hate has to a notable degree helped to fit this requirement. In a modest preface he 
acknowledges his debt to the late Georges Lafourcade, claiming only to supplement 
the latter’s studies and particularly those which deserved to be treated with something 
a than ‘a certain hesitation before the logical conclusion, a certain reluctance in 
judgment.’ 


Schiller. H.B. Garland. Harrap. 155. 
The author is Professor of German in the University College of the South West, 
Exeter. Ina brief preface he explains the dual purpose of his book—to portray Schiller 
as a credible person rather than, as convention will have him, a statuesque figure, and 
to interpret his work as something which, ‘ while transmuting reality, never ignores the 
truth of human character which is its foundation.’ With both aspects he is eminently 
successful in a book notably of scholarly execution and deep understanding. 
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The Last Romantics. Graham Hough. Duckworth. 155. 

The author was inspired to write this book by a close study of Yeats’s Collected Poems 
made during his war-time captivity in Malaya and Siam. Based on a conviction that 
twentieth century ideas about the arts and their relation to religion and the social order 
sprang from Ruskin, this clear and intelligently reasoned critical assessment of the 
— in the English literary and artistic scene includes chapters on Rossetti, Morris, 

ter, Whistler, in, Wilde, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, the Symbolists, the 
* nineties ’ and the Rhymers’ Club. 


The Scenic Art. Henry James. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Allan Wade. Rupert Hart-Davis. rts. 

Henry James on actors and acting. Thirty-two essays, written between 1872-1901, 
originally published in newspapers and magazines in France, England and America, 
which only six have previously been reprinted. Mr. Wade, a distinguished Jamesian . 
scholar, has enriched this intrinsically valuable addition to our knowledge of James 
with an introduction of unusual interest and numerous, useful biographical, biblio- 
graphical and theatrical notes. 


William Wordsworth. An Introduction and Selection by Norman Nicholson. 


85. 6d. 

An admirable selection published in the ‘ Poets on the Poets’ series, in recognition 
of the approaching centenary of Wordsworth’s death, which includes the ili 
Tintern Abbey, Westminster Bridge, Daffodils, Ode to the Intimations of Immortality, etc.—and 
an extended selection of the Pre/ude, 


Selected Essays of G. K. Chesterton. Chosen by Dorothy Collins. With an 
Introduction by E. C. Bentley. Methuen. tos. 
An imaginative selection of Chesterton’s essays—the quintessence of his work. A 
further delight to that occasioned by the same publisher’s recent selection from Hilaire 
Belloc (noticed in the March issue). 


The Canticle of the Rose. Selected Poems, 1920-1947. Edith Sitwell. 
Macmillan. 15s. 
A finely representative selection of Dr. Sitwell’s poetry planned to include such early 
poems as Facade and Gold Coast Customs and such recent works as The Canticle of the 
Rose and Three Poems of the Atomic Bomb, written between 1945 and 1947. 


The Pleasures of Pope. Selected and Introduced by Peter Quennell Hamish 


Hamilton. 155. 

A delightful introduction to Pope and an admirable companion volume to the 
complete works, which includes the Essay on Criticism, Windsor Forest, The Rape of the 
Lock, large selections from the Dunciad and the entire Essay on Man among many others 
of his poems, long and short. To all of which Mr. Quennell has contributed a warm 
and gay defence of the poet. 


Letters from Lord Nelson. Compiled by Geoffrey Rawson. Staples. 21s. 
Over five hundred letters selected from those first published by Sir Harry Nicolas 
(1844-6) and from the Morrison collection, privately printed in 1893. An invaluable 
single volume edition commanding the whole of Nelson’s life and containing all that 
the non-specialist reader is ever likely to require. 


Bricks and Flowers. ‘Katherine Everett. Constable. 15,5. 


In its way, deserves, with Mary MacCarthy’s Nineteenth-Century Childhood, to be 
ranked as a minor classic among personal records. Mrs. Everett who (we are told) is 
now over eighty, spent her childhood in Southern Ireland, came to England to study 
under Tonks at the Slade, married and spent her honeymoon sailing for Australia in a 
yoo ton barque. Of her courage in subsequent adversity, of her enterprise and of her 
remarkable character these distinguished and fascinating memoirs are ample testimony. 


Man at Work. Georges Navel. Preface by Paul Géraldy. Translated by 
George Reavey. Dennis Dobson. 9s. 6d. 


The remarkable confessions of a French factory worker, a poet by instincts, who threw 
up his job and took to casual labour in the lanes and fields of France where, subject to a 
precarious freedom, he found the happiness he sought. A book for all who believe, as 
Navel believes, that ‘ Life is worth living only as long as it astonishes us.’ 


Vor. CXLVI.—No., 873, Q 
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Scenes from a Bourgeois Life. ‘The Autobiography of Alaric Jacob. Secker and 


Warburg. 155. 

Mr. are is Sage cae porn — whose veer om meal one is ee 
one is li to di viol 6 it as it may, enjoyed an interesting 
exciting career, possesses an artist’s powers of observation, abundant vitality, intelligence 
and humour and, what is more important to us, a gift above the ordinary for their 
expression in such varied accounts as he gives of life in the ‘ gay ’ twenties, in the Royal 
train during the Tour of Canada in 1939, and in war-time Russia. 


Illustrated English Social History. Vol. I. Chaucer’s England and the Early 
Tudors. G.M., Trevelyan,O.M. Longmans. 18s. 

A new illustrated edition of the already celebrated English Social History, to be 

completed in four volumes. Splendidly executed, these volumes should be greatly in 


England, Yesterday and To-day. Edited by F. Alan Walbank. Batsford. 155, 
A century of English social history cunningly evoked in a selection from the works 
of the novelists of the period, profusely illustrated. 


Earlier Diplomatic History, 1492-1713. Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. Hollis and 
Carter. 185. 


An admirably planned, clear and vivid supplement to the author’s important 
Diplomatic History, 1713-1933, already an established work of reference. 


George III, Lord North, and the People, 1779-80. H. Butterfield. Bell. 305. 

The author is Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. This, 
his latest work, is a historical study of first-class importance, dealing in great detail with 
that critical period of George III’s reign which witnessed the struggle with the American 
Colonies, a threatened Franco-Spanish invasion, a semi-revolutionary crisis in Ireland, 
and a disintegration within the Cabinet itself. Throughout the narrative Professor 
Butterfield exerts his scholarship with so lively a grace that his book is likely to appeal 
as strongly to the casual reader as to the student to whom, in addition, it will prove to be 
an invaluable guide to the development of later constitutions. 


Christianity and History. Uerbert Butterfield. Bell. 75. 6d. 

Professor Butterfield, author of George III, Lord North, and the People also noticed in 
this issue, has here gathered together and expanded his recent broadcast lectures of 
which, collectively, one critic has written, ‘. . . the most outstanding pronouncement 
on the meaning of history made by a professional historian in England since Acton’s 
Inaugural.’ For those who did not hear this notable series of broadcasts Professor 
Butterfield’s ming theme is that those who see no divine scheme or purpose in history 
must of necessity fall into complacency or over-weening self-righteousness—and he 
cites Nazi Germany and certain trends among present day democracies. 


The Navy and the Slave Trade. Christopher Lloyd. Longmans. aus. 

Covers the whole range of the Navy’s work in the suppression of slavery. The 
author shows a thorough grasp of his subject and, moreover, writes exceedingly well 
so that, despite its serious intent, his book makes ong reading. As a contribution 
to this particular chapter of British history it is improbable that it will be surpassed. 


Human Rights. Comments and Interpretations. A Symposium edited by 
UNESCO. With an Introduction by Jaques Maritain. Allan Wingate. 
15S. 

Embodies the answers to a questionnaire submitted by UNESCO to leading thinkers 
and writers of Member States, completed in 1947 and based on the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights then in preparation by the Human Rights Commission of UNO. A 
valuable stimulant to those concerned with the human implications of world peace and 
government. 


Fifty Years March. The Rise of the Labour Party. Francis Williams. With 
a Foreword by the Prime Minister. 75. 6d. 
Next year the Labour Party celebrates its golden jubilee. Particular interest there- 
fore steaten to this book in which is set out the full history of the party, its growth and 
development, its achievements and the men and women who have fostered it since its 
birth in 1900. Mr. Williams is an experienced journalist and he handles his subject 
with clarity and vigour. 
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The Beginnings of the Christian Church. Hans Lietzmann. Translated by 
Bertram Lee Woolf. Lutterworth Press, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 215. 
This is the first volume of Dr. Lietzmann’s History of the Early Church, previously 
gaint but long since out of print, now extensively revised. An eminent scholar, 
ir. Lietzmann has added to his particular knowledge a considerable body of recent 
archeological and historical findings. To be completed in five volumes this history, 
which covers the whole period of the early Christian Church, admits, in matters of scope 

and authority, few rivals in its field. 


The Drama of Atheist Humanism. Wenri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Edith 
M. Riley. Sheed and Ward. 155. 

The author believes that contemporary atheism differs from past manifestations, in 
particular from the critical atheism so fashionable in the last two hundred years, in that 
it is positive, organic and constructive. He gives reign to his analysis in a penetrating 
survey of nineteenth century atheism in three sections devoted to Atheist Humanism, 
Auguste Comte and Christianity and Dostoevsky as Prophet. 


Religious Liberty To-day. H.G. Wood. Current Problems, No. 31. Cambridge 
University Press. 35. 6d. 


Professor Wood contributes to this valuable series a powerful and vigorous dis- 
cussion and defence of religious liberty, which embraces Eastern Europe, threat at 
home from certain elements of left-wing thought, the views of George Bernard Shaw 
and Professor Laski, religious broadcasting, the Roman Catholic support of dictator- 
ships, and the ‘ Inquisition ’ argument. 


Deserts on the March. Paul B. Sears. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


The author is Professor of Botany and head of the department at Oberlin College, 
U.S.A., one of America’s best known botanists and 2 student of post-glacial climate. 
The theme of his book is that man by his conquest of the earth and subsequent squander- 
ing of his heritage, recklessly without provision for its renewal, has perilously unbalanced 
the economy of nature. Written with a simple, ionate sincerity, this Kk, which 
has already been awarded the $2,500 Book-of-the-Month Club Prize in America, 
ee the widest prominence in this and any other country to which it may be made 
av: e. 


Latin America. A Selective Guide to Publications in English, R. A. 
Humphreys. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 55. 


The author is Professor of Latin American History in the University of London and 
the foremost authority on his subject. This is a guide to some nine hundred books 
and publications on Latin America available in the English language. Its limitations, 
as stated by Professor Humphreys, are that it does not include articles in periodicals— 
also that much of the most important literature on Latin America is not written in 
English. None the less its value to students and the general reader is immense. 
Nothing like it exists and the gap it fills has been long and sorely felt. 


New English Dictionary. 1949. Cassell. 175. 6d. 


A completely revised, enlarged and re-set edition for 1949 of this familiar, respected, 
and extraordinarily modestly priced work. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Sir,—I am very reluctant to enter into correspondence about the recent 
genetics controversy in the Soviet Union. I doso only because Mr. Woodhouse 
asked from the scientists answers to two plain questions. He has received in 
teply a wise (but quite irrelevant) letter from Professor Polanyi, all about the 
Red Army and Katyn Forest and political interference with science in Russia ; 
and from Dr. Baker a petulantly annotated list of his (Dr. Baker’s) recent 
publications and an advertisement for the Society for Freedom in Science, 
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of which Dr. Baker is secretary. It would bea pity if the layman were to think 
that this is all scientists can say about Mr. Woodhouse’s two questions. 

We have been told ad nauseam that the point at issue in the Russian genetics 
controversy is not whether Lysenko is right, but whether his opponents may 
differ from him and still be allowed to keep their jobs. That is certainly by 
far the most important point at issue. But it is not without interest to ask 
(as Mr. Woodhouse does) whether Lysenko is right. And from first hand 
knowledge of Lysenko and his work, together with a personal acquaintance 
with many of Lysenko’s opponents, I shall try to answer Mr. Woodhouse’s 
two questions. 

One of the important crops in Great Britain is the potato, and another is 
the apple. If one enquires who produced the varieties of potatoes and apples 
grown in England, one does not hear the names of distinguished biologists, 
but of so-called ‘laymen.’ And if a totalitarian State wanted to plant new 
areas with new varieties of potatoes and apples, it is to these laymen the State 
would naturally turn. Now suppose one of these laymen thinks that his 
success in selecting potatoes entitles him to State recognition as a biologist 
and to a university chair in agriculture; and suppose this so horrifies pro- 
fessors of agriculture that they petition the State to disregard him, as no 
more than a charlatan : in this little parable you have the origin of the Lysenko 
controversy, and the answer to Mr. Woodhouse’s first question. The pendulum 
has now swung the other way ; but that is how it all began. 

Lysenko is a highly successful rule-of-thumb agriculturist. His bitterest 
enemies admit this. He is a demagogue among peasants and a patriot among 
politicians. The State supports him because he has ‘ delivered the goods’: 
but until August, 1948, the State supported him for his value as an agriculturist, 
not for his promise as a geneticist. The Academy, which is a State department, 
would not even publish Lysenko’s views on genetics! And the State took 
no more official cognisance of Lysenko’s peculiar notions on biology than 
H.M. Government would take of the views on astrology which might be held 
by an Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 

But, unfortunately for Russian science, biology is more relevant to 
agriculture than astrology is to finance. And Lysenko, by techniques familiar 
to all who know Russia and incomprehensible to any who don’t, managed 
to identify his success on the land with the fantasies in his mind. To doubt 
the one was to doubt the other. To criticise his biology was to sabotage 
his agriculture. The tragedy of August, 1948, in Moscow, and the ill-informed 
debates in Western countries about what happened, are the results of this 
deliberate confusion of the two independent activities of Lysenko. I know, 
though I cannot publish the evidence, that some leaders in Russia have no more 
confidence in Lysenko’s biology than they have in fortune telling. But they 
have complete confidence in Lysenko’s skill to increase Soviet crop production. 
It is as though a physicist, with a unique power to contribute to work on 
atomic energy, would only work if the Government gave lip service to his 
views on fairies. He might then generate atomic energy successfully: never- 
theless it would not mean that his views on fairies were ‘ right.’ 

This I think goes most of the way to answering Mr. Woodhouse’s second 
question. No: there is no ‘dogma in the manger’ on the part of British 
biologists. Every scientist is bound by the canons of criticism for his science, 
These canons of criticism have international currency. Lysenko’s work, 
as science, fails on all canons of criticism to carry conviction. His theories 
are supported by no more evidence than there is for the predictive value of 
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tea leaves. It would be treachery to science even to entertain his theories 
until they are better presented and better supported by data. So the British 
biologist is on perfectly safe ground. He can say categorically that Lysenko’s 
theories of inheritance are ‘ wrong,’ as the scientist regards right and wrong. 
But Lysenko can still grow a good wheat, and that is what interests the Soviet 
Government. 
Yours faithfully, 
Eric AsHpy. 

THE UNIVERSITY, 

MANCHESTER. 

September 25th, 1949. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—In the last paragraph of his letter published in the Nineteenth Century 
and After this September, 1949, Mr. C. M. Woodhouse asks: ‘ Can Soviet 
science be based on the ruthless worship of a fallacy, and, if not, can it be that 
our own scientists are a little bit guilty of what might be called “ dogma in 
the manger ””,” 

There is no necessity for the ‘if not.’ The second question does not become 
a legitimate one only if the first is answered in the negative. The answer 
to the first is: yes, and to the second: probably yes. The Soviets can, 
and most likely will, when the time comes, liquidate Lysenko as a fascist beast. 

Mr. Woodhouse says that ‘ six or seven yeats ago practically no voice of 
criticism was heard in England of any aspect of Soviet life,...’ What about 
the Nineteenth Century and After, the Catholic Herald, the Tablet, Time and Tide, 
to mention a few? Admittedly these journals are a minority of the total 
Press of this country. Common sense is always at a discount during a war, 
even an initially just war. 

Mr. Woodhouse also says: ‘No one blames them for being thus loyal 
to the late alliance. Why ‘late’? I maintain that some do, are duly execrated, 
and, thank God, occasionally win libel suits against their detractors. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. Griiiat-SMIrH. 
(late H.B.M. Consul General, 
Leningrad (1934-38).) 

THe Coppice, 

HINDHEAD, 

SuRREY. 

October 5th, 1949. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Str,—I cannot conceal a slight blush at finding that I have provided the 
occasions for six such important contributions to your columns by six such 
outstandingly able critics on two such unrelated subjects as incentives and 
genetics. Some of them I must content myself with formally thanking : 
Professor Mace and Col. Urwick for their kindly criticisms, and Dr. Baker 
for his useful bibliography. To another of them, Professor Polanyi, I should 
be grateful if I might address a few words of clarification, with apologies for 
not having expressed myself unmistakably in the first place. 
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Professor Polanyi quotes my remark about the Russians being ‘ only 
on the threshold of their scientific age’; and he offers six names in refutation y fe 
of that remark. I think that none of them was born before the beginning of | ¥ 
the nineteenth century ; in fact, they are just the sort of names I would have | 0 
quoted as the earliest examples of Russian science, and as evidence that its 
approach towards maturity is very recent compared with Western Europe. 
This is no criticism of them as individuals: six scientists, however brilliant, 
do not make a scientific age. I suggest that it all depends how you would 
answer the question, ‘ how wide is a chronological threshold ?’ My practice 
in the use of metaphor would make it wider than Professor Polanyi’s; and 
I think that on this point nothing more separates us. 

But Professor Polanyi also questions my use of the term ‘ kindergarten,’ 
though he omits my reference to the ‘ minute intellectual aristocracy’ with 
which I contrasted the great Russian kindergarten. He wonders ‘ whether 
the nation of Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenjev, Tolstoy, Dostojevsky, Chekov, © 
is really so puerile.’ But surely it goes without saying that these names would 
belong among the minute intellectual aristocracy rather than the kindergarten ? 
Is it not a good illustration of the minuteness of the intellectual aristocracy 
that the same half-dozen names always recur in this type of argument? The 
1920 census for Russia may have shown only (if ‘ only’ be the right word) 
50 per cent. male and 72 per cent. female illiteracy ; but it did not show even 
1 per cent. Pushkins or 1 per cent. Kovalevskas. The low level of education 
of Russia at the time of the revolution, in comparison with Western Europe, 
is not, I think, disputed (not really even by Professor Polanyi). But the 
difference between twentieth-century Russia and Renaissance Italy or Eliza- 
bethan England is that the latter did not have to win a desperate race to catch 
up with higher standards, as the Russians believe they have to do, against 
immensely superior competition, within a couple of decades instead of a couple 
of centuries. 

For the rest of Professor Polanyi’s argument, I agree with practically 
every word (especially the bits about the Katyn Forest), though I would enter 
a caveat against the suggestion that ‘ Mr. Woodhouse urges us to trust the 
commonsense of the Soviet Government.’ I do not recall urging anyone 
to do anything (least of all that) in my earlier letter, except only to answer 
two questions. This, to my great delight, Professor Ashby has done; and 
to my perplexed amusement, Mr. Gilliat-Smith has also done, in exactly the 
opposite sense on both points. I am profoundly grateful; but I dare not 
undertake, even by indicating my own preference, to guide your other readers’ 
choice between the alternative answers. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Woopxousg. 
HomMEwoop, 
KNEBWORTH, 
Herts. 
October 7th, 1949. 





To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Srrx,—In connection with my article, ‘ The Morgenthau Plan in Retrospect,’ 
published in your September number, I should like to submit several additional 
remarks which might have served as footnotes but were inadvertently omitted. 

How much of a réle economic and financial considerations played in winning 
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Mr. Winston Churchill over to Secretary Morgenthau’s plan at Quebec will h: 
to wait on further historical documents ; certainly Mr. Churchill will speak o 
day more fully about this matter than he did recently in the House of Comma 
debate. On this very delicate matter of international relations, it is only rig 
to record that Cordell Hull has stated flatly—‘. . . I was satisfied that ¢ 
British at Quebec had joined in on this extreme starvation plan in order to ge 
Morgenthau’s help in obtaining the six-and-a-half-billion-dollar credit by t 
Secretary of the Treasury.’ (Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 1617). Henry L. Stimsa 
however, has observed: ‘... Morgenthau had found the British at fiz 
entirely opposed to him. . . Mr. Churchill had been converted to the argumen 
that the elimination of the Ruhr would create new markets for — Brit 

” (On Active Service, p. 576). 4 

" “With respect to the réle of ‘ personal advisers ’ who hendionill to have the 
ear of the President, it is interesting to note Robert Sherwood’s suggestion th 
the Quebec incident ended the ascendancy of Mr. Morgenthau. In his boa 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, Sherwood writes: ‘It is not improbable that one 6 
the factors in restoring Hopkins to his former position with Roosevelt was th 
Morgenthau Plan episode. Roosevelt admitted that he had yielded to ti 
importunities of an old and loyal friend when he affixed his initials to 
document, and this was precisely the kind of thing against which Hopkin 
who was no respecter of old friendships—was practiced in protecting hit 
Hopkins had agreed with Stimson and Hull on the general outline for treatment 
of Germany and would have been quick to detect the dangerous implicatic 
in the Morgenthau Plan, and Roosevelt realized this and was sorry that he hi 
not taken Hopkins with him to Quebec. . . .” 

One last point. The most difficult problem—and one which I could ag 
consider because it would have taken the story deep into the whole history 
Allied Occupation policy in Germany since May 8th, 1945—is, of course, th 
relationship between the so-called Morgenthau Plan and the subsequent official 
formulations. What finally emerged from Washington in the spring of 194 
was the official document known as J.C.S. 1067. (See Dept. of State Bulleti 
Vol. XIII, 1945, pp. 596-607). This draft, at that time, seemed so much le 
punitive and less destructive that Stimson found it ‘a fairly good paper, 
Working on his memoirs two years later he had occasion to reread it ; he the 
found it, as McGeorge Bundy records,‘ a painfully negative document.’ 
to be sure, were they all; painfully negative, shortsightedly punitive. Bu 
what was unique about the Morgenthau Plan was its rare bit of inspiratio 
about the Ruhr. Nothing in my article should be taken to be inconsistef 
with the thesis that if the Plan was abandoned much of what was false in i 
political conception and destructive in its economic method remained to plagu 
the actual course of the Allies in Germany. 


BERLIN. Metvin J. Lasky. ! 
September 29th, 1949. 








